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OIENAIUM 


Texans have just passed the midpoint in 
what promises to be the most prosperous 
two-year period in the state's history. 

In this issue the staff of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research reports on 1955, which aver- 
aged 10% higher for Texas businessmen 
than 1954, and examines the trends that are 
shaping the economic pattern of 1956. 


Business forecasters differ less than usual; 
their general tone is one of temperate opti- 
mism. Hardly any expect a serious decline 
during the coming year, and even a mild 
downward adjustment could still leave 1956 
the second best year on record. 


A general summary of the business situation 


(page 2) points to the current weak spots 
in Texas business as well as to the strong 
factors. The first half of an annual report on 
industrial expansion (page 16) tells where 
and why new productive capacity in metals, 
oil, and chemicals is giving Texas business 
its strongest support. 


A calendar of increased bank capitalization 
during 1955 (page 10) lists some major fi- 
nancial developments that may contribute 
to further business growth. Homebuilding 
(page 8) and agriculture (page 12) remain 
the two weakest factors in the economy, 
while retailing (page 6) continues to reflect 
the high and relatively stable levels of con- 
sumer income and prices. 














TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas established an all-time record 
in 1955. The index of business activity compiled by the 
Bureau of Business Research averaged 172, an increase of 
10% over 1954, exceeding somewhat the increase regis- 
tered for business in the remainder of the United States. 

A comparison of the total volume of business in 1955 
with 1954 without consideration of the monthly changes 
(see chart below) neglects an important factor in the 
record for the year. During 1954 there was a strong, practi- 
cally uninterrupted rise in the level of business. But after 
the first three months of 1955 the index levelled off. For 
the remainder of the year there was only a slight net in- 
crease. 

As early as last summer, signs began to point to the 
fact that the volume of business in Texas as well as in the 
rest of the country had reached nearly full capacity. It was 
inevitable that this volume of business would place con- 
siderable strain on the credit resources of the country. At 
this point the agencies of the government responsible for 
credit policy began to apply controls and apparently 
helped prevent an inflationary spiral from getting started. 
The use of credit controls to level out the business cycle 
depends upon a prompt use of the controls before an in- 
flationary rise has started, and they appear to have been 
applied properly during 1955. 

The index of bank debits (see chart, opposite page) is 
used to support the index of business activity as a measure 
of the overall change in business. Bank debits totals are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas and repre- 
sent checks charged to depositors’ accounts in the banks of 


major Texas cities. The index of bank debits was 12% 
higher in 1955 than in 1954, and the course of the index 
during 1955 agreed approximately with that followed by 
the composite index of business. 

Movements of the various component indexes used in 
compiling the index of business activity give further in- 
formation on the changes that have taken place in Texas 
business. The levelling off that occurred during 1955 was 
significant in that some phases of business slowed down 
much more than others. Except for farm income, all major 
components of total economic activity gained from 1954 to 
1955. The following table shows the percentage gains of the 
index of business activity in Texas and its components. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(1947-49 = 100) 








Average month 








Percent 
Index Weight 1955 1954 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

(COMPOSITE) .- esc cemas 172* 156 + 10 
Retail sales, deflated 468 157* 143 + 10 
Industrial electric power consumption._.._ 14.6 289* 258f + 12 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings _......_ 10.0 96 93 + 8 
Building authorized, deflated ____ a BA 148* 141 + 5 
Crude petroleum production es = “ew 125* 117 + 7 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated __ 4.2 219* 172 + 27 
Crude oil runs to stills : 3.9 139 127 + 9 
278* 241f + 16 


Total electric power consumption _..__._—»—- 3.0 





*Preliminary. 
tSubject to revision. 


Texas Business Activity 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation -1947-1949=100 
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FEBRUARY 1956 


Consumer spending registered an increase of 10% for 
1955 compared with 1954, after allowance for the change 
in retail prices. However, the Christmas boom in Texas 
pushed December 1955 retail sales only 2% higher than 
December 1954. In other words, by the end of 1955 retail 
sales were not far ahead of the level of the previous year, 
although the total sales for the year registered a much 
greater increase over the total for 1954. The chart of re- 
tail sales in Texas (page 6) shows clearly that the big 
increase in consumer spending came during 1954, while 
1955 spending did little more than hold these gains. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index Adjusted for seasonal variation -1947-1949=100 
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Construction activity in Texas definitely turned down 
during 1955, although the total volume of building author- 
ized during the year was 5% above 1954, after allowance 
for changes in building costs. However, for the last four 
months in 1955 building authorized was below the level 
of the corresponding months in 1954. It is difficult to 
determine how much of the decline resulted from a tight- 
ening of mortgage credit and how much from the nar- 
rowing of the margin between supply and demand. Some 
analysts believe overbuilding is extensive and think a 
major depression in the industry is imminent. This is the 
minority view. Yet, it is generally believed that a rather 
substantial decline will occur in 1956. A drop of 7% to 
8% in home building is not considerad excessive. On 
a national basis this would bring the total number of 
housing starts to 1.2 million, as compared with 1.3 mil- 
lion in 1955. It is entirely possible that the decline will 
be larger than 8%. The sharpness of the drop in building 
authorized in Texas during the last four months suggests 
that this is definitely a weak spot in the economy and 
will probably continue to exert a depressing influence on 
the level of total business activity. Even if mortgage credit 
continues to be made easier, there is no convincing reason 
to expect any immediate and substantial reversal of the 
downward trend. 

The strongest major segment in the Texas economy 
during 1955 was industrial activity. The expansion of in- 
dustrial capacity in the state continued at a record rate, 
and industrial use of electric power rose 12% from the 
year before. Industrial power use continued to climb dur- 
ing 1955 instead of levelling off as did consumer spending 
or turning down with building construction. In December 
1955 industrial power consumption was 24% greater than 
in December 1954. 

If 1956 continues the trends that developed during 1955, 
it is to be expected that industrial activity will supply the 
strongest force, tending to sustain the level of Texas busi- 
ness activity. Information on national business trends 
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supports this conclusion, for anticipated expenditures for 
new plant and equipment in 1956 are reported to be at an 
all-time high. Railroads and manufacturing plants expect 
unusually heavy increases in expenditures for new plant 
and equipment. Steel companies plan to add 15 million 
tons capacity during the next three years, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. Expansion in facilities 
for the manufacture of automobiles, petroleum products, 
chemicals, paper, cement, rubber, and aluminum have re- 
cently been announced. New orders for jet aircraft have 
added substantially to that industry’s backlog of demand. 

Most significant is the fact that the announced expan- 
sions of industrial capacity are coming at a time when 
demand shows signs of slackening. When the president of 
General Motors announced that the company would spend 
$1 billion on new plant and equipment during 1956, he 
also forecast that total production of passenger cars would 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 





Dec 1955 Dec 1955 




















Deo Nov Dec from from 
Index 1955 1955 1954 Novi1955 Dec 1954 
UNITED STATES, 
ALL ITEMS ___. 114.7 115.0 114.8 x x 
Food — ere 109.8 110.4 x — 1 
Apparel __. ne SO 104.7 104.3 0 x 
Housing ~~ 120.8 120.9 119.7 x + 1 
Transportation 127.3 128.5 127.3 — 1 0 
Medical care __. 130.2 129.8 126.3 x + 8 
Personal care _......._..._ 117.9 117.5 113.6 x + 4 
Reading and recreation __ 106.8 106.8 106.6 0 x 
Other goods and services... 120.6 120.6 119.9 0 + 1 
Percent change 
Nov 1955 Nov 1955 
Nov Aug Nov from from 
Index 1955 1955 1954 Aug1955 Nov 1954 
HOUSTON, 
ALL ITEMS _... 116.7 115.5 116.7 + 1 0 
etieaeiean Dee 110.1 110.3 — 2 — 2 
chesney ee 105.7 106.9 + 1 x 
sc cieicimsieccatiniedens — aa 122.8 124.8 + 1 x 
Transportation _........... 126.2 121.5 125.8 + 4 x 
Medical care __....... 127.4 125.1 119.9 + 2 + 6 
Personal care —__..__.__.. 128.2 119.8 119.7 + 7 + 7 
Reading and recreation... 110.1 108.7 111.6 + 1 — 1 
Other goods and services... 122.3 118.9 119.1 + 3 + 3 





| 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


decline from 7.7 million in 1955 to 6.5 million in 1956. 
Expansion plans of industry are based on the long-run 
upward trend rather than on the immediate future. 

The rapid growth of the U. S. population is an important 
factor in inducing business concerns to plan for more 
capacity. Even with no increase in the standard of living, 
the growing population would require an ever-increasing 
volume of goods. And there is no indication that the stand- 
ard of living will not continue to rise, thereby giving an 
additional impetus to the demand for all kinds of products. 
There is every reason to believe that Texas will continue 
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to secure a reasonable share of the expenditures for new 
plant and equipment, which should continue to give strong 
support to the economy of the state. 

Investment expenditures for new plant and equipment 
are highly stimulating to business, since the money im- 
mediately becomes available for spending by consumers 
within the state, even before the facilities begin to operate. 
Texas’ growing industrial income has more than offset the 
decline in farm income and has been a major factor in 
pushing the indexes of Texas to new levels year after year. 

It is the expectation that the industrial growth will con- 
tinue for some time into the future that gives businessmen 
of the state such confidence in spite of the signs of a slow- 
ing in the present level of business. The cyclical fluctuations 
in business activity are probably an inherent characteristic 
of competitive business. But when the economy is growing 
at a rapid rate, capital expenditures of business concerns 
offer such a strong stimulus to business that the cyclical de- 
clines tend to be extremely mild. 

The index of Texas business activity has climbed so 
strongly during the past decade that the cyclical fluctua- 
tions are hardly perceptible. The most recent decline oc- 
curred in the last half of 1953, but by early 1954 recovery 
had set in and new highs were being registered. It is im- 
possible to know yet whether the peak came in 1955 or 
will be reached in 1956, but it seems certain that a peak is 
being approached if it has not already been reached. The 
decline from this peak will probably also be mild, as in the 
previous postwar cycles. It is possible that even with a de- 
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INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor 








1956* 
a Dec Jan 
Index Jan 10 Jan 3 1955 1955 
ALL COMMODITIES 111.7 111.8 111.3 110.1 
Farm products 84.6 85.6 83.4 92.5 
Processed foods 98.6 98.5 98.2 103.8 


All other commodities 119.9 119.8 119.7 115.2 





*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 


cline in business during 1956, the year may set another 
record. 

The prospects for farm income in 1956 do not appear 
much brighter than in 1955, which registered a decline of 
4% from 1954. Prices received by farmers have been de- 
clining almost without interruption since 1951, and most 
official estimates point to a continuation of this trend. The 
stability of the index of wholesale prices during 1955 re- 
sulted from the fact that increases in industrial prices were 
nearly offset by the decline in prices of farm products and 
processed foods. The index of all commodity prices rose 
from 109.5 in December 1954 to 111.3 in December 1955. 
Over the same period the index of industrial commodity 
prices rose from 114.5 to 119.7. Most of the increase in the 
latter index occurred in the last half of 1955. 


Joun R. StockTon 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Texas trade gains 4%. The value of exports through 
Texas’ four customs districts during the first three quarters 
of 1955 (over $1 billion) averaged 6% above the com- 
parable period in 1954. Imports ($324.7 million) increased 
3%. Of the four Texas customs districts (Sabine, Laredo, 
Galveston, and El Paso) the Galveston district, which in- 
cludes the Port of Houston, is the perennial leader by a 
substantial margin in value of both imports and exports. 
It topped the other districts again during the first three 
quarters of 1955, handling $625.1 million of exports and 
$228.4 million of imports. The Sabine area reported $90.1 
million of exports and $4.8 million of imports; Laredo, 
$253.4 million exports and $47.4 million imports; and 
E] Paso, $36.6 million exports and $44.1 million imports. 

However, comparing the value of imports and exports in 
January-September 1955 with those of the same period 
in 1954, Galveston did not show the same leadership in the 
percentage figures. Value of exports through the Galveston 
district increased 17% last year over the year before, but 
imports decreased 4%. In the Sabine district both exports 
(+2%) and imports (+14%) increased. The Laredo dis- 
trict reported a 12% drop in exports but a 20% rise in im- 
ports. Substantial increases in both exports (+15%) and 
imports (+32%) were registered by the El Paso district. 

Mexican trade expands. Two major developments in 
the past year, the lifting of the hoof-and-mouth disease ban 
on Mexican cattle and the rapidly increasing wheat and 
cotton average being brought under cultivation by the 


' Mexican irrigation program, substantially altered the flow 


of commerce between Texas and Mexico, Resumption of 
cattle importation from across the Rio Grande in January 
1955 was followed by a heavy influx of cattle from Mexican 
herds which had been accumulating since the ban was im- 
posed in May 1953. The United States imported 271,000 
head of cattle last year, as compared with 80,000 head in 
1954. Much of this large increase was due to the opening 
of the Mexican border. 

Expanding irrigation in Mexico has also affected trade 
across the border. Since 1950 the Mexican government has 
brought more than 1.6 million acres of arid land under ir- 
rigation. Almost all of this land is being planted in cotton 
and wheat. As a result, Mexico is selling more cotton in 
competition with Texas growers and is buying less wheat 
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from them. Last year Mexico produced over 2 million bales 
of cotton (as compared with 1.1 million bales in 1950) 
and found a ready market in Japan after uncertainties 
about government price policies discouraged imports from 
the United States. With the use of irrigation, Mexico pro- 
duced 800 thousand metric tons of wheat in 1955, as com- 
pared with 587 thousand metric tons in 1950. This produc- 
tion jump has enabled Mexico to become about 90% self- 
sufficient in wheat today ; formerly it was a heavy importer. 


Cotton. The value of cotton exports in the first half of 
1955 averaged 40% above the comparable period of 1954, 
principally because of increased foreign consumption and 
reduced supplies in the other countries which compete in 
the world market. But U. S. sales were depressed in the 
last half of the year by price uncertainties caused by possi- 
bilities of government cotton policy changes. As a result, 
figures for last year’s total cotton exports were only slightly 
above those of the year before. However, foreign buyers 
have been drawing heavily on their reserves, and with a de- 
termination of government policy, the market should 
strengthen appreciably in 1956. 

Cottonseed oil. Exports of cottonseed oil last year were 
more than twice those of the year before. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s sale of its surplus holdings for export 
at competitive prices was responsible for the 316 million- 
pound increase. 

Rice. Total rice exports dropped sharply in 1955 as 
compared with the preceding year. From the near-record 
1.7 billion pounds in 1953-54, shipments were reduced to 
891 million pounds in 1954-55, The major reason for the 
drop was the decline in the Cuban and Japanese import 
markets, caused in part by increases in their domestic rice 
production. However, the trend in recent years has been 
for increasing exports to Japan, and last year’s slackening 
is no indication of a reversal; substantial orders shipped 
after the close of the 1954-55 fiscal year point to a resump- 
tion of the upward trend this year. 


Peanuts. Because of the poor domestic peanut crop in 
1954 (about one-half of the 1944-53 average crop), peanut 
imports registered a tremendous increase last year over the 
previous year—from eight thousand pounds to over eighty- 
one million pounds. But the bumper 1955 crop should bring 
the peanut import picture back to normal] this year. 


James H. KEAHEY 


FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH TEXAS CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








January-September 

















Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Percent 

District 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1954 change 

Value (millions of dollars) 

EXPORTS, TOTAL 117.2 116.2 146.0 100.6 110.4 127.5 61.5* 109.4 116.4 1,005.2 944.0 + 6 
District 21 (Sabine) t_—_... 8.4 10.5 12.2 5.6 9.9 10.1 8.3 9.6 15.5 90.1 88.1 + 2 
District 22 (Laredo) . $0.8 26.7 33.6 $1.1 29.5 29.5 7.3 35.0 29.9 253.4 288.3 — 12 
District 23 (Galveston) _. 75.1 75.3 95.6 58.4 66.0 83.2 45.9 59.7 65.9 625.1 535.9 + 17 
District 24 (El Paso) + 2.9 3.7 4.6 5.5 5.0 4.7 : 5.1 5.1 86.6 81.7 + 15 

IMPORTS, TOTAL .. 47.1 36.5 40.5 32.5 41.9 36.0 22.8* 35.2 32.2 824.7 $16.1 + 3 
District 21 (Sabine) t___- 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.9 0.3 0.3 0.7 0.1 0.3 4.8 4.2 + 14 
District 22 (Laredo) 5.0 4.9 5.4 6.5 6.3 5.7 0.5 6.0 i | 47.4 39.6 + 20 
District 23 (Galveston) 33.0 23.7 28.6 21.8 28.7 24.7 21.6 26.9 19.4 228.4 239.0 — 4 
District 24 (El Paso) tf : 8.3 7.2 5.8 3.3 6.6 ee cee 2.2 5.4 44.1 33.3 + 382 





*Waterborne commerce only. 


tCustoms districts 21 and 24 include Lake Charles, Louisiana, and Columbus, New Mexico, respectively. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Business still at high levels. The greatest holiday 
sales period in our history has been followed by aggressive 
January promotions and clearances. Heavy selling has re- 
duced stocks to conservative levels, and buyers have 
swarmed back into wholesale markets. They are rebuilding 
inventories as well as ordering confidently for spring and 
summer merchandise. Continuing activity has been notice- 
able in women’s and children’s apparel, especially sports- 
wear; men’s furnishings and shoes; imported china, silver, 
and glassware; bedroom and dinette furniture; upholstered 
living room pieces; linens; draperies; and floor coverings. 


Retail Sales in Texas 


Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949: 100 
PYy TritrtrTreirtd 1 tl 
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However, demand has slowed for automobiles and for the 
major electrical appliances, except for a holiday upturn in 


television and high fidelity equipment. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 











Sales Percent change 
(mils of dols) 








Dec 1955 Dec 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 








Type of Dec Jan-Dec from from from 
store 1955 1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
TOTAL __.....1,150.9 11,079.3 + 27 + 3 + 9 
Durable goods _..... 822.6 3,991.4 + 8 — 6 + 13 
Nondurable goods. 828.3 7,087.9 + 36 + 7 + 7 





There were many noteworthy features of 1955. As 
months progressed, customers’ demands shifted from bud- 
get-priced items to higher quality and even luxury goods, 
as they traded up to their higher incomes. Merchants were 
much more aggressive in their promotion planning and 
their record outlays for advertising. Partly as a conse- 
quence, the summer slump was shallow and markdowns 
were smaller than customary. Clearance sales were less 
drastic than usual but brought excellent response. However, 
customers continued to be exacting in their search for par- 
ticularly wanted items and price concessions on automo- 
biles and other durable goods. During the closing weeks of 
the year, demand strengthened for nondurable goods and 
for services. Scarcity of replacements and delayed deliv- 
eries developed in various lines. Wholesale market activity 
remained well above 1954 throughout the year. 

The percentage of cumulative retail sales increase over 
1954 grew smaller as the months passed, since merchants 
faced the hurdle of improved or even record performance 
in late 1954. In the Southwest, sales increases over the pre- 
ceding year exceeded national increases in at least 38 weeks 
of 1955 and equalled the average in all but three other 
weeks, A 9% increase for the year compared well with a 
national gain of 7%. 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Record income and credit. Enjoying record incomes, 
consumers also made record use of instalment credit, es- 
pecially for purchase of automobiles and other durables. 
These obligations have doubled since 1950 and trebled in 
nine years. Consumers are now paying out more than elev- 
en cents of each dollar of income after taxes to meet earlier 
indebtedness. Some fear that mounting repayments may 
tend to limit sales of durable goods in the months ahead. 
Increased offers of revolving credit are noted for many 
stores, Credit controls have slowed the sale of houses and 
of consumer durables and may be a limiting factor in this 
new year. 

Increased costs of marketing and handling have largely 
offset a 10% drop in basic food prices during 1955, hold- 
ing the net reduction to about 2%. Prices of used cars 
slipped about 5% from a year ago. But a firming trend is 
noted in various lines. Merchants have been absorbing 
minor price increases during recent months. A stronger 
price tendency is probable for early 1956. Thus far, firmer 
prices in the wholesale markets have met little resistance 
from buyers. 

Prospects favorable. The year 1956 is widely ex- 
pected to be another prosperous one. Total retail volume 
will probably increase; but results will vary considerably 
between areas and by product lines. Total consumer income 
is expected to increase. But farmers, overtime workers, 
home builders, and automobile producers are expected to 
have smaller shares in it. Reductions in sales from 1955 
have been estimated at 10% to 20% for automobiles and 
7% for newly built homes and their equipment and fur- 
nishings. Sales increases in some lines may arise partly 
from higher price tags. Competition will become more 
intense and pressure on merchants’ margins and profits 
will increase. Freight rate increases are expected. 

Survey of Texas trade. With 2,784 retailers report- 
ing, December sales topped November by 27% and last 
December by 3%, with nondurable goods making the 
largest increases. For the year 1955, the increase over 1954 
totalled 9%, with durable goods reaching +13%. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Dec 1955 Dec 1955 Jan-Dec 1955 
establish- from from from 
Groups ments Nov 1955 Dec1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 276 + Q — 4 + 26 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores ___. 154 + 32 + 1 + 7 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 338 — 656 — 2 + 9 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


Apparel stores _...._.__ 190 + 71 + 7 + 8 
Drug stores . 199 + 52 + 9 + 6 
Eating and drinking places 135 + 3 — 8 — 2 
Filling stations . 704 + 4 + 10 + 15 
Food stores 366 + 18 + 4 + 2 
General merchandise stores 199 + 69 + 6 + 7 
Other retail stores 223 + 65 + 2 + 4 
CITY SIZE CLASS (1950) 

Over 250,000 1,079 + 31 — 1 + 12 
100,000 to 250,000 a 202 + 34 + 4 + 12 
50,000 to 100,000 : 239 + 31 + 4 + 14 
2,500 to 50,000 - 1,023 + 24 + 7 + 13 
Under 2,500 . 241 +14 + 6 + 65 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 

















Credit Collection 

Number ratios* ratiost 
sais Dec Dec Dec Dec 
Classification stores 1955 1954 1955 1954 
4 Goa TT © 66.1 66.2 40.8 42.3 

BY CITIES 

li cee 3 36.3 37.4 48.8 48.2 
NN ee. «| 68.5 69.8 89.8 40.2 
a | 60.7 60.0 45.6 49.2 
Houston -.. sapaksalicneiets 3 72.5 71.7 45.2 44.9 
EE ee | 58.2 56.7 57.8 55.0 
All others __._ eens’: 61.5 60.9 38.7 42.5 


BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 


CE actin SE 67.5 67.6 39.4 40.6 
Department stores (under $1 

a 43.6 44.3 47.1 45.4 
Dry goods and apparel stores... 6 68.6 69.4 55.7 58.7 
Women’s specialty shops ........ 8 61.0 61.2 49.5 52.5 
Men’s clothing stores iB 63.2 61.0 50.9 58.3 

BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1954) 
Over $3,000,000 _.... =. ,—s«<d16 67.5 67.5 40.3 41.7 
$500,000 to $8,000,000 _... = ssi is 51.7 62.4 49.4 49.8 
$250,600 to $500,000 _.. : 9 48.2 49.4 43.6 43.8 
Less than $250,000 _... ss ———«<2‘' 44.8 43.4 43.8 50.8 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Retail lines (except lumber and building material deal- 
ers, -11%) averaged gains over November, which reached 
as high as 89% (men’s and boys’ clothing stores) and 
151% (jewelry stores). Increases over last December in- 
cluded shoe stores and office, store, and school supply deal- 
ers (each +15%) ; family clothing stores (+11%) ; filling 
stations (+10%); drug stores (+9%) ; hardware stores 
(+7%); and farm implement dealers and country general 
stores (each +6%). Leading increases for the year were 
among motor vehicle dealers (+27%); filling stations 
(+15%); hardware stores (+11%); furniture stores, 
lumber and building material dealers, and office and school 
supply dealers (each +9%) ; department stores (+8%) ; 
farm implement dealers (-++-7% ) ; and drug stores (+-6%). 
Cities of more than 2,500 population averaged gains of 
12% to 14% for the year; smaller towns rose 5%. All 
crop-reporting districts showed increases for the year 
(+4% to +30%). 

Reporting by cities, 253 Texas department and apparel 
stores topped November by 71% and bettered both last 
December and the year 1954 by 6%. All 36 reporting 
cities outdistanced November; 25 bettered last December; 
and 26 were ahead of the year 1954. Largest gains over 
November were at Paris (+206%) and Henderson 
(+112%). Increases of 93% to 99% were reported from 
Big Spring, Brownsville, Bryan, Cleburne, Corpus Christi, 
Marshall, Victoria, and Wichita Falls. In the December-to- 
December comparison, leaders were Paris (+100%), El 
Paso (+17%), Laredo (+16%), Henderson (+15%), 
Houston (+13%), and Austin and Port Arthur (each 
+11%). For the year, largest gains were at Paris 
(+17%), Laredo (+11%), Port Arthur (+10%), Fort 
Worth (+9%), and Dallas and E] Paso (each +8%). 


All of the 32 cities reporting enough retailers of various 
types to be listed individually topped November sales, Sev- 
enteen bettered last December, and 29 were ahead of the 
year 1954. Topping November by best margins were 
Brownwood (+51%), Waco (+48%), Galveston and San 
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Angelo (each +46%), Houston (+45%), and Abilene 
and Corpus Christi (each +43%). Bettering last Decem- 
ber were Victoria (+32%) ; Brookshire (+21%) ; Gold- 
thwaite and Kirbyville (each +13%); and Childress, 
Houston, and Lubbock (each +12%). Best showings for 
the year were at Big Spring (+40%) ; Lubbock (+32%) ; 
Amarillo (+17%); Brownsville (+15%); Beaumont 
(+14%); Abilene, Dallas, El Paso, and Waco (each 
+13%); and Childress and Houston (each +11%). 


Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 30 
Texas newspapers averaged 4% over November and 10% 
over last December. Of the 30 papers, 23 topped Novem- 
ber and 24 surpassed last December. Postal receipts for 124 
Texas cities exceeded November and last December, each 
by 4%. Of the 124 cities, 79 outdistanced November and 
80 were ahead of December 1954. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








January-December 














Dec Percent 
City 1955 1955 1954 change 
TOTAL* . $10,018,418 $78,812,731 $75,054,437 + 5 
we. on 18,181 145,999 181,439 + 11 
Bastrop : 3,420 20,951 22,197 — 6 
Bay City -._. 15,080 114,668 111,678 + 8 
Belton 9,128 68,299 69,940 — 2 
Brownfield __ 12,907 87,047 82,858 + 6 
Cameron 9,478 83,041 86,978 — 6 
Cleburne 19,775 183,025 189,815 — 6 
Coleman __. 9,211 67,014 69,682 — 4 
Crystal City 4,335 31,468 82,678 — 4 
Cuero eats 8,060 53,333 63,382 — 16 
Eagle Pass 8,473 61,058 61,037 x 
Edna 7,449 47,703 45,322 + 5 
El Campo 18,305 99,356 99,329 x 
Gainesville __ 21,241 147,429 144,819 + 2 
Gatesville - 7,204 51,060 52,088 — 2 
Gilmer 8,889 52,115 51,031 + 2 
Graham ___. 11,258 78,668 73,644 + 7 
Granbury . 3,682 26,546 24,556 + 8 
Hale Center 2,858 16,755 17,599 — 65 
Hillsboro been 9,576 66,698 67,295 — 1 
Runtesiie — 10,568 86,585 84,508 + 2 
Jacksonville cts 17,874 141,100 130,280 + 8 
I cece 5,232 39,210 41,535 — 6 
| a a eee 10,245 65,618 65,618 x 
Kerrville 16,646 110,144 109,950 x 
Kingsville __ 22,125 144,601 143,933 x 
Kirbyville 3,916 30,587 29,371 + 4 
La Grange .- 6,007 46,713 49,922 — 6 
Levelland __ 11,242 79,440 79,003 + 1 
Littlefield ___ 9,456 67,915 68,159 x 
Luling 6,396 41,056 38,123 + 8 
McAllen 34,382 230,754 218,286 + 6 
McCamey ____ - 5,028 36,606 86,860 — 1 
I ec 10,098 71,792 72,002 x 
es 12,939 89,401 75,649 + 18 
Pasadena __.._.. 89,912 252,019 233,346 + 8 
Pecos __ 15,922 127,518 115,481 + 10 
Pittsburg 4,959 83,162 $4,827 — 6 
Raymondville 8,398 66,361 66,604 x 
Taft 4,989 31,194 30,328 + 8 
Terrell 13,275 76,170 73,560 + 4 
Vernon - = ails 19,403 124,971 126,023 — 1 
Waxahachie —... 16,249 109,853 108,521 + 1 
Yakun — 11,598 117,711 127,530 — 8 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions.” 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Texans spent 13% more on construction during 1955 
than during the previous record year, 1950. But that fact 
alone is barely a half-truth. Because building material and 
labor costs soared 24% from 1950 to 1955, the actual 
volume of building was 9% smaller last year than five 
years earlier, even though it cost 13% more. 

With the 6% drop from November to December total 
construction authorized in 1955 was only 8% above 1954, 
instead of the anticipated 10%. The actual volume of 
building during 1955, however, was 5% more than in 
1954, since prices of materials and labor rose only 3% 
from 1954. Major increases over 1954 occurred in amuse- 
ment buildings (+56%), one-family houses (+11%), 
and, significantly, factories and workshops (+46%). 


Value of Building Construction Authorized in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949: 100 
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Suburbanization dominates city building. In 1955 
metropolitan areas showed 5% more building than 1954. 
Of these areas, suburban cities increased 30%, central 
cities, only 1%. In nonmetropolitan cities between 10,000 
and 50,000 in population an increase of 35% was noted. 
Cities with less than 10,000 population decreased 7%. 

EF] Paso increased most among the six largest Texas cities 
($29.7 million in 1954 to $38.6 million in 1955). This 
30% increase was followed by Fort Worth (up 22%, from 
$46.9 million to $57.1 million), Dallas (up 19%, from 
$139.9 million to $166.8 million), and San Antonio (up 
0.1%, from $57.55 million to $57.62). Building authorized 
in Austin decreased 9% from 1954, and Houston was down 
17%. Cities that more than doubled their 1954 totals were 
Mesquite (+502%), Monahans (+201%), Liberty 
(+200%), Borger (+166%), Brownfield (+145%), 
Weslaco (+144%), Jacksonville (+132%), McAllen 
(+122%), Uvalde (+117%), Sweetwater (+112%), 
and McGregor (+103%). 

Average per capita spending on construction during 
December was $14.42, some 13% below November 1955 
and 21% below December 1954. For the year, the per cap- 
ita average was $230.25, an impressive 9% above 1954 
and 40% above 1953. Total 1955 building in Mesquite cost 
$8,819.14 per capita, 502% over 1954. 

Construction put in place during 1955 totalled $1.5 bil- 
lion by the end of the year, an 11% gain over 1954. Gains 
of 23% in nonresidential work and 24% in public works 
and utilities were registered. The major increase contribu- 
ting to the overall 23% gain in nonresidential construction 
occurred in manufacturing buildings, up 142% from 1954. 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Processing buildings (up 160%) accounted for almost 
78% of the total $138 million worth of manufacturing 
buildings put in place in 1955. Railroad, bus, and air ter- 
minals put in place during 1955 amounted to almost $7.5 
million, an increase of 218% over 1954. 

Churches and commercial buildings shared a 7% in- 
crease over 1954. The only decreases in these categories 
were a 15% decrease in bank buildings and a 3% decrease 
in miscellaneous religious buildings. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in ceoperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 











January-December 














Dec Percent 
Classification 1955* 1955 1954 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousand of dollars) 
ALL PERMITS 62,874 1,021,792 946,579 + 8 
New construction 56,646 920,267 858,456 + 
Residential buildings 32,218 611,858 656,938 + 10 
Housekeeping dwellings 31,649 602,967 550,724 -+ 
One-family houses 80,554 678,718 623,134 + 11 
Multiple-family houses 1,095 24,249 27,590 — 12 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 569 8,891 6,214 -+ 
Nonresidential building 24,428 308,409 301,518 + 2 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs ae 6,228 101,524 88,123 + 15 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITANt 
ALL PERMITS 62,874 1,021,792 946,579 + 8 
Total metropolitan - 46,501 766,622 727,231 + 5 
Central cities . 38,470 634,479 625,419 1 
Outside central cities 8,031 132,143 101,812 + 30 
Total nonmetropolitan 16,373 255,170 219,348 16 
10,000 to 50,000 pop. 11,039 165,678 122,835 + 35 
Less than 10,000 pop. 5,334 89,492 96,513 7 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 


included. 
*Preliminary. 
tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 


Residential building continues strong. A savings 
and loan official in Houston has announced that money was 
being borrowed at a record rate in 1955 for new and larger, 
more luxurious homes in the Houston metropolitan area. 
The average monthly total for January-September 1955 
was over $18.7 million, 18% above the comparable 1954 
average. Nonresidential building planned for Houston in 
1956 includes 11 new Southwestern Bell Telephone projects 
and completion of four others started in 1955. During 1955 
Southwestern Bell Telephones Company spent about $15 
million of the total $45 million authorized in Houston for 
all nonresidential building. 

Building by dollar voume may likely be bigger in Dallas 
in 1956, for the backlog of demand for new homes is still 
running high. The new Southland Life Center will attract 
additional families to the Dallas area: construction work- 
ers now and employees to staff the $28 million installation 
later. Increase in births, immigration, and the formation of 
new families has raised the demand for homes to a figure 
well in excess of all immediate plans for home starts. 





FEBRUARY 1956 


Corpus Christi expects a better-than-1955 building pro- 
gram this year, including $9.8 million worth of schools, 
$3.1 million worth of churches, and other building to total 
over $10 million. Large residences are expected to reach 
$821,000. Other projects approved by Corpus Christi’s 
Area Development Committee include a bridge develop- 
ment estimated at $25 million, Wesley Seale Dam for an- 
other $15 million, a new causeway to Portland for $2 mil- 
lion, an extension of the ship channel for $1 million, and 
Texas Highway 9 development for $1 million. 

Construction has been approved on almost 2,000 living 
units for four Texas air bases: Abilene A.F.B., 944 units 
for a total of $12 million; Webb A.F.B., Big Spring, 460 
units; Gary A.F.B., San Marcos, 215 units; and Laredo 
A.F.B., 345 units. Bids have also been opened for family 
housing facilities at Fort Hood and Killeen to be com- 
pleted by November. Facilities for 255 families are to be 
provided. 

During the first week of 1956 Midland issued a $1 mil- 
lion permit for a six-story addition to the Wilco building, 
which will make it the tallest building in West Texas. A 
new $250,000 insurance building is also underway there. 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 
January-December 
Type of Dec Percent 
construetion 1955 1955 1954 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION... 110,141 1,487,489 1,334,340 + 11 
ALL BUILDING . 83,584 1,180,765 1,086,663 + 9 
Residential building —..__.. 45,758 642,456 650,030 — 1 
Nonresidential building __...__ 37,826 538,309 436,633 + 23 
PUBLIC WORKS 
AND UTILITIES ___. 26,557 806,724 247,677 + 24 





In Abilene, 50% more construction is expected in 1956 
than in 1955. Total 1956 construction should be more than 
$30 million. Bases for this report are $1.3 million in build- 
ing at McMurry College, three office buildings totalling 
$875,000, a $350,000 church, five retail establishments to- 
talling $4.4 million, and a $750,000 business development. 


Jo OVERSTREET 





Expert advice for Texas businessmen: 


The Small Business Administration 


Counseling and assistance in all phases of small business 
activity is offered by the Small Business Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Organized by act of 
Congress in 1953, the SBA maintains field offices through- 
out the nation. These offices give advice to businessmen, 
help them bid for government contracts and secure SBA 
business and disaster loans, and give them management 
and technical assistance. 

Texas businessmen can consult the SBA at either of its 
two state offices: 1114 Commerce Street, Dallas, or Fed- 
eral Office Building, Fannin and Franklin Streets, Houston, 


In addition to personal assistance, the SBA publishes 
many booklets on the operation of small businesses. Free 
copies are available by writing to the local offices. One 
series gives the initial capital requirements for twenty 
types of small retail stores. Another lists the operating 
ratios for twenty-five types of retailers, wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, and service businesses. SBA bibliographies offer 
basic information sources on small business, and the sum- 
mary of information series gives additional aid. The SBA 
also provides free series on management aids, technical 
aids, and marketing suggestions. 

In addition to these free booklet series, the SBA in 
cooperation with the Department of Commerce, publishes 
the Small Business Management Series—sixteen booklets, 
each detailing some phase of the operation of a small 


plant or business. The prices of the booklets, available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., range from fifteen cents to 
sixty-five cents. 

Also by the SBA and available from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce is a series of patent abstracts of gov- 
ernment-owned inventions available for license. The seven 
booklets in this series contain concise summaries of the in- 
ventions owned by the government as of December 31, 
1953, and describe their novel features, construction ,or 
procedure (if a process), and industrial application. Price 
per booklet ranges from $1 to $4; the entire set of seven, 
$12. 

A third SBA publication series, which may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, is "Management 
Aids for Small Business: Annual No. |," a collection of the 
first thirty-one management aids booklets. Price: sixty-five 
cents. 

To help the small businessman in bidding for govern- 
ment contracts, the SBA prints the "U.S. Government 
Purchasing Directory,’ a guide to the items and services 
bought by the government, and the "U.S. Specifications 
Directory," a reference book for government standards. 
The purchasing directory is priced at fifty cents; the spe- 
cifications directory, twenty-five cents. Both are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 
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FINANCE 


The past 13 months have brought massive increases in 
the strength of Texas banks. The recently approved merger 
of the City National and First National Banks in Houston 
will result in an institution with $658 million in deposits, 
more than $45 million in capital and surplus. Other sig- 
nificant developments began in early January last year. 


January. The City National Bank of Houston an- 
nounced a $5 million increase in its capitalization, raising 
capital and surplus each from $7.5 million to $10 million. 
At the same time, the bank declared a stock dividend of 
one share for each five owned. The National Bank of Com- 
merce of San Antonio increased its capital stock from $2 
million to $4 million. This was done by means of a transfer 
of $1 million from undivided profits to capital and the sale 
of new stock of $20 par value plus a 50% stock dividend. 
Of the $2 million raised by the sale of new stock, $1 million 
was transferred to capital and the balance to undivided 
profits. Capital, surplus, and undivided profits reached a 
new high of $9 million. 

In North Texas the City National Bank of Wichita Falls 
increased its $250,000 surplus to $1.5 million, which gives 
the bank the largest capital and surplus in its area. 

The El Paso National Bank announced sale of 25,000 
shares of new stock for a total of $1,287,500 which pushed 
its capital funds to over $7.5 million. This total was divided 
into capital of $3 million, surplus of $4 million, and un- 
divided profits of more than $500,000. 


February. The Alamo National of San Antonio (one 
of the 50 leading member banks of the Eleventh Federal 
Reserve District on December 31, 1954) increased its 
capital stock by $500,000. After this action total capital 
stock was $2.5 million. This was a substantial addition 
to the capital stock, surplus, undivided profits, and reserves 
total of $5,009,700 on December 31, 1954. 

The Bank of Commerce, Fort Worth, formerly Trinity 
State, expanded capital stock from $200,000 to $400,000, 
certified surplus from $80,000 to $400,000, and unallocated 
earnings from $135,500 to $215,500. 


March. Two banks, the First National of Grand Prairie 
and the Citizens National of Denison, raised their capital 
structures by $100,000 each. The First National added 
$50,000 to capital and another $50,000 to surplus, increas- 
ing these to $150,000 each. The Citizens National increased 
capital from $200,000 to $300,000 by means of a $50,000 
stock dividend and a sale of additional stock. 


April. The First National Bank, Houston, increased 
capital and surplus from $15 million to $20 million by 
means of a stock dividend of two new shares for every 15 
owned and the sale of additional stock. The net effect will 
be to provide the bank with $10 million capital, $10 million 
surplus, and about $1.5 million of undivided profits. 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


During the same month the Victoria National Bank 
added $1,250,000 to its capital structure. 


May. The First National Bank of Fort Worth announced 
a proposed $2,350,000 increase in its capital account. At 
the same time the par value of the stock was changed from 
$20 to $10 a share. The addition to capital, to be obtained 
from the sale of 100,000 new shares at $23.50 per share, 
was divided: with $1 million going to the capital stock 
account, $1 million to surplus, and $350,000 to undivided 
profits. 

In Mineral Wells the State National Bank revealed plans 
to increase its capital and surplus accounts from $200,000 
to $300,000. At the same time it was decided to change the 
bank’s name to First National Bank. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change 





























Deo 1955 Dec 1955 Dec 1954 
from from from 
Account Nov 1955 Dec 1954 Nov 1954 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments... + 2 + 2 + 2 
Loans + 1 + 15 + 8 
Total U.S. Government securities +- 8 — 18 + 1 
ten ie + BS — 68 + 18 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness + 651 — 60 + 6 
Treasury notes... == ===) + «2 + 6 — 8 
Bonds —- 1 — 9 x 
Other securities ___ a ae | + 7 — 2 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
banks — 6 — 8 + 
Cash in vaults + 18 + 10 + 7 
Balances with domestic banks. +-_ 15 + 65 + 1 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank) + 2 + 4 x 
Demand deposits, adjusted... + 2 + 1 + 8 
Time deposits == == so + 19 + 1 
Government deposits _...... —— 12 —114 — 41 
Interbank deposit + 18 — 7 + 7 
Domestic banks a | — 8 + 7 
Foreign banks . nn a © + 31 — 18 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS ___ 0 + 14 x 





Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 


xChange is less than one-half of one pereent. 


June. The Texas National of Houston added $2 million 
to the bank’s capital and surplus, boosting the total to $12 
million. An issue of 50,000 shares of new stock was the 
source of the new funds, of which $1 million was allotted 
to capital and a like amount to surplus. 


July. The Capital National of Austin declared a $50,000 
stock dividend, Paid from undivided profits, the dividend 
increased the bank’s capital account to $1,550,000. Com- 
bined capital and surplus totalled $3,550,000. During the 
same month the Bexar County National of San Antonio 





FEBRUARY 1956 


increased capital and surplus to $1.6 million by the sale of 
new stock. 

In Fort Worth, stockholders of the Riverside State ap- 
proved the addition of $50,000 to the capital account and 
$75,000 to surplus. 


August. The Citizen’s National of Abilene revealed a 
plan to increase capital and surplus to a total of $2 million. 
A 36% stock dividend and the sale of 7,500 shares of new 
stock were involved. Capital and surplus were each in- 
creased from $625,000 to $1,000,000. 

Stockholders of the First National of Killeen voted to 
raise the capital account to $250,000, giving the bank a 
capital structure in excess of $600,000. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Interna] Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








September 1-December 81 























Percent 

Account and area 1954-55 1953-54 change 
ae — $822,187,858 $788,349,322 + 11 
TU ili etinacecinnedion 294,786,922 275,568,856 + 7 
Employment - cenit 8,339,318 10,509,262 — 21 
3 433,870,122 $79,967,990 + 14 
Other 85,191,496 72,308,214 + 18 
FIRST DISTRICT _._. 421,882,995 389,624,812 + 8 
ON aac ee 149,171,391 147,903,867 + 1 
Employment — ~~... i 262,976 252,305 + 4 
Withholding ~~~... iaaie 221,620,832 199,330,148 + 11 
Other 50,927,796 42,138,492 + 21 
SECOND DISTRICT. 400,804,868 348,724,510 + 16 
SS ee een 145,615,531 127,664,989 + 14 
Employment ~~... 8,076,342 10,256,957 — 21 
Withholding — ~~ _-__. 212,849,290 180,637,842 + 18 
Other 84,268,700 80,164,722 + 14 








September. Big news of the month was the announced 
boost in the capital structures of both the First National 
and the Republic National of Dallas. (Texas Business 
Review, October 1955.) An addition of $10 million by the 
First National and $10,347,000 by the Republic National 
placed their respective accounts at $50 million and $70 
million of capital and surplus. On June 30, 1955, these 
banks reported $772 million (First National) and $763 
million (Republic) of total resources, placing them at the 
head of the state’s commercial banking institutions in size. 

During the same month the National Bank of Commerce 
in Houston, third in the state in total resources on June 30, 
announced a $2 million stock dividend, which raised capital 
to $10 million. The Citizens National of Lubbock increased 
its capital account to $5,281,000. 


October. The Continental Bank of Fort Worth an- 
nounced a $1 million increase in capital structure. The new 
money came from a stock sale of 50,000 shares. This added 
$500,000 each to capital and surplus, bringing them up to 
$3,000,000. Undivided profits were raised from $100,000 
to $652, 801.20. 


ll 


December. The Citizens National of Tyler changed its 
name to the Citizens First National. Concurrently the capi- 
tal account was increased to $1 million. Surplus was raised 
to $2 million, giving the bank the largest capital structure 
in East Texas. 


January. An increase in the capital structure of the 
Mercantile National of Dallas to approximately $30 million 
was authorized by stockholders to mark the second capital 
increase in three years. 

FRANcIs B. May 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 







































Percent 
Account 1954-55 1953-54 change 
TOTAL $285,817,040 $243,651,530 + 17 

Ad valorem and inheritance taxes... 16,165,218 17,865,094 — 10 
Natural & casinghead gas 

production taxes ——__._____. — 12,988,880 10,524,071 + 28 
Crude oil production taxes... 44,181,769 40,461,636 + 9 
Sulfur production taxes —.. 1,865,071 1,297,556 + 5 
Receipts from telephone and utilities 2,606,060 2,876,126 + 10 
Net motor fuel taxes 49,942,089 39,059,385 + 28 
Cigarette tax and licenses... «-:14,618,892 11,559,206 + 26 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 9,704,700 7,791,102 + 26 
Automobile and other sales taxes___ 6,982,496 5,898,897 + 18 
Other li and fees es 7,753,890 6,411,775 + 21 
Mineral leases and bonuses _____. _ 22,740,510 8,006,789 +184 
Oil and gas royalties...» 6,936,008 7,780,567 — 11 
Interest on land sales __. ea 1,818,594 1,209,684 + 9 
Interest on securities owned —__... bs 6,075,772 6,072,168 x 
Unclassified receipts from county 

tax collectors 9,848,131 7,161,407 + 38 
Motor vehicle licenses, permits 

and miscellaneous ~~ ______ - 2,857,530 2,313,880 + 28 
Sale of commodities ______ 2,820,800 4,180,582 — 44 
Federal aid for highways _. : 15,949,543 6,001,144 +166 
Federal aid for public health ___.._ 2,386,445 1,389,361 + 72 
Federal aid for public welfare... $4,434,288 88,411,843 — 10 
Federal aid for public education_._ 4,084,199 4,189,284 — 1 
Other miscellaneous revenue _.__. 1,574,700 1,491,562 + 6 
Unemployment compensation taxes. 4,700,006 8,467,823 + 36 
St Ce SI a 4,332,510 8,831,688 — 61 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 





DIRECTORY OF AUSTIN, TEXAS 
WHOLESALERS 


Compiled by the Austin Chamber of Commerce 
Published by the Bureau of Business Research 


Two-hundred and sixty wholesalers listed both alphabeti- 
cally and by products distributed. Information include 
name and address, type of operation, products distributed, 
principal official, type of organization, area of distribution 
and employee group-size. Single copies free. 
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AGRICULTURE 


While national and state economies were bursting at the 
budgets in a mounting wave of prosperity during 1955, 
many farmers grimly chalked off the year as a losing one. 
Despite strong demand for agricultural products, prices 
sagged under the weight of huge surpluses. Yet, factory- 
made farm implements and machinery continued to in- 
crease in cost. 

The Texas farmer, already caught in the price-cost 
squeeze, had additional worries to plague him. Drouth 
continued in vast areas of the state. After rains in the early 
months of the year raised hopes, a big freeze in late March 
wiped out fruit, vegetable, and small grain crops and killed 
some cotton in the Coastal Bend area. Warmer weather and 
showers brought new hope, only to have it dashed once 
again as beating rains and hail caused erosion and washed 
away protective insecticides. Damage from aphids, grass- 
hoppers, and boll weevils was considerable, and farmers 
were forced to replant, some for the third time. 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-December 














Percent 

Commodity 1955 1954 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TEXAS 1,822,956 1,894,159 — 4 
Cotton 608,659 674,042 — 10 
Cottonseed ome 72,556 101,328 — 28 
Wheat — =— 34,379 53,501 — 86 
Oats 10,462 13,433 — 22 
Corn . cans 18,485 18,352 + 1 
Grain sorghum _ 79,761 76,236 + 6 
Flaxseed -__ 1,547 3,917 — 61 
Peanuts 25,427 11,123 +129 
a ce ac ea uceetomeeccle 69,020 74,557 — 7 
Cattle _ Se et 348,313 290,086 + 20 
Calves 105,617 114,112 — 7 
Hogs 64,112 74,901 — 14 
Sheep and lambs 25,661 25,148 + 2 
Wool 18,908 24,708 — 23 
Mohair 13,974 9,706 + 44 
Poultry 67,600 68,776 — 2 
Eggs = . 72,866 69,778 + 4 
Milk and milk products... 121,059 122,159 — 1 
Fruit and vegetables ____. 64,550 68,306 — 65 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the ac- 
curacy of the index shown an page 32. 


Prices and Income 


Crop prices were mostly down from 1954: corn, $1.41 
per bushel in 1954 to $1.15 per bushel in 1955; wheat, 
$2.17 to $2.05 (bushel) ; rice, $5.14 to $4.85 (100-pound 
bag) ; grain sorghums, $1.25 to $.95 (bushel) ; and cotton, 
$32.39 to $30.80 (bale). Average prices during 1944-53: 
corn, $1.48; wheat, $1.90; rice, $5.11; grain sorghums, 
$1.28; and cotton, $30.12. 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture 








Percent change 





Dec 1955 Dec 1955 
Dec Nov Dec from from 
1954 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 








Index 1955 1955 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS ~___. 247 250 260 — 1 — 6 

At, C20Fr8 8 242 254 — 2 — 7 
en ENE oc 220 287 + 2 — 6 
Feed grain and hay scscnlasesiig 149 145 197 + 3 — 24 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes... 127 119 227 + 7 — 44 
EEO, 127 101 — 17 + 6 
Truck crops ic aitaa catia nape oapratsiecec a 379 356 — 9 — 4 
Cotica ee 248 253 — 2 — 4 
Oil-bearing crops _.._____.__.___. 228 223 284 2 — 20 

LIVESTOCK & PRODUCTS 262 262 268 0 — 2 
Meat animals _..._____- .... 259 264 278 — 2 — 7 
Daisy prodac’ss —___.__.__.._........ 381 263 254 — 1 + 3 
Poultry and eggs 263 226 + 6 + 28 
Cf ee 248 323 + 3 — 21 





An estimated 24 million acres of principal crops were 
harvested in 1955, compared with 25.8 million acres in 
1954 and the average of 26.5 million acres for the years 
1944-53. Despite higher acreages of corn, sorghums, hay, 
and peanuts, sharply reduced acreage of small grains and 
lower cotton and rice plantings required under acreage 
allotments more than offset the gains. 

Farm cash income was down 4% in 1955 from 1954. 
Total value dropped from $1.89 billion in 1954 to $1.82 
billion in 1955. On a month-to-month basis, farm cash in- 
come dropped to its lowest 1955 level in February ($89,- 
142,000) ; the 1954 low came in March ($92,433,000). 
The high peak was reached in November both years. 

While the boom in business is expected to continue in 
Texas and in the nation during 1956, a further decline is 
expected in farm income. Reduced price supports are antici- 
pated for cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and grain sorghums, 
which account for 70% of the harvested acreage in Texas. 
Reductions in acreage allotments are also expected for 
these crops, with the exception of grain sorghums. 

Production costs are not likely to decline much, and 
tractors, farm machinery, and building and fence materials 
will probably cost more in 1956 than in 1955. Farm wage 
rates are also likely to continue to increase, although some 
reduction in costs may be realized through lowered feed 
and seed prices. Prices for feeder and replacement livestock 
may average about the same this year as last. 


Cotton 


The 1955 Texas cotton crop is estimated at 4 million 
bales (500-pound gross weight), a fair increase over the 
1954 output of 3.9 million bales and the 3.4 million-bale 
1944-53 average. Nine-tenths of the projected crop was 
ginned by December 1, 1955. 

An estimated 7.3 million acres of the 7.6 million-acre 
allotment were in cultivation by July 1, even though con- 
tinued replanting was required in the northwest. Total 
abandonment of acreage allotted was estimated at 5.6%, 
leaving 6,860,000 acres for harvest, some 870,000 fewer 
acres than the 1954 acreage of 7,730,000. Average for 
1944-53 was 8,496,000 acres. 





FEBRUARY 1956 


The 1955 yield per acre, 282 pounds, was 37 pounds 
over the 1954 yield and exceeded the 1944-53 average by 
94 pounds, Total value of cotton, however, decreased from 
$638 million in 1954 to $619 million in 1955 but remained 
substantially above the 10-year average, $510 million. 


Livestock 


Total cash income for livestock products in Texas rose 
5% in 1955 from the year before ($799 million to $838 mil- 
lion), although farmers and ranchers in the state got less 
income from calves, wool, hogs, milk and its products, and 
poultry. 

Cattle income was 20% higher, increasing from $290 
million in 1954 to $348 million in 1955. Other gains in- 
cluded: mohair, $9.7 million to $14 million (+44%); 
eggs, $69.8 million to $72.9 million (+4%); and sheep 
and lambs, $25.1 million to $25.7 million (+2%). 

Decreases in livestock income included: wool, $24.7 
million in 1954 to $18.9 million in 1955 (—23%) ; hogs, 
$74.9 million to $64.1 million (—14%); calves, $114.1 
million to $105.6 million (—7%) ; poultry, $68.8 million 
to $67.6 million (—2% ) ; and milk and its products, $122.2 
million to $121.1 million (—1%). 


Rice 


Rice production in Texas during 1955 is estimated at 
14,880,000 equivalent 100-pound bags, a reduction of 
13% from the record 1954 crop of 17,040,000 bags but 
still 36% above the 10,918,000-bag average for 1944-53. 
To comply with acreage allotments, plantings were reduced 
one-fourth. Harvested acreage in 1955 was 480,000 acres, 
as against 637,000 acres in 1954 and 492,000 acres for the 
10-year average. 

Yield per harvested acre (3,100 pounds) exceeded the 
previous record yield of 1954 by 425 pounds and was 905 
pounds above the average yield. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-December 












































Percent 

Commodity 1955 1954 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS -_. 86,356 88,721 — 6 
a 6,387 + 24 
Canteloupes —....... EAA | 2,431 + 41 
I iia cittecssitesncclthiannanenneniiinlaaiitpaie 449 236 + 90 
Honeydew melons _.....-_-_-»___ 410 121 +289 
ae 3,306 8,379 — 2 
eS et Se a 830 220 + 50 
VEGETABLES -................. 28,440 82,884 —12 
Beets nee . 81 69 +17 
Cabbage —— 2,298 2,841 — 19 
Carrots 5,012 4,407 + 14 
Cauliflower ae 1,240 1,180 + 6 
Corn ntnicatnieists 380 667 — 43 
RO ee ee ee 8,924 — 19 
a ee 4,761 —11 
Peppers 578 835 — 81 
Potatoes m. 541 876 — 38 
Spinach ie 969 959 + 1 
Sweet potatoes 128 10 +1180 
Tomatoes _._ 4,450 5,365 —17 
Mixed vegetables 5,210 6,091 — 14 
ae 156 849 — 55 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 
Dec 1955 Dec 1955 





















Dec Nov Dec from from 

Classification 1955 1955 1954 Nov1955 Dec 1954 
po 2) ae 2,323 2,713 2,558 — 14 — 9 
Lo Se a ee 1,866 2,015 1,803 — 7 + 8 
a 370 476 532 — 22 — 30 
Hogs 0 5 0 —100 0 
ee es ee 87 217 223 — 60 — 61 
INTERSTATE ~—. 1,971 2,449 2,246 — 20 — 12 
Cee 1,621 1,813 1,574 — 11 + 3 
Calves ____. 264 433 464 — 39 — 43 
ae 86 203 208 — 58 — 69 
INTRASTATE . 852 264 $12 + 33 + 18 
2 ee ee 202 229 + 21 + 7 
I ae 106 43 68 +147 + 56 
Hogs 0 5 0 —100 0 
eS a ee 1 14 15 — 93 — 92 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 


Wheat 


Texas’ 1955 wheat production was the smallest in 20 
years because of insufficient moisture throughout the grow- 
ing season and a further reduction of acreage to comply 
with allotments. The 13,464,000-bushel crop was less than 
half the 1954 harvest of 30,894,000 bushels and less than 
a fourth the 55,404,000-bushel average for 1944-53. 

Growers seeded 4,356,000 acres to wheat, a cutback of 
10% from 1954. Only about one-third of that acreage 
(1,496,000 acres) was harvested. The 1944-53 average: 
4,524,000 acres. 

Wheat yield per acre was nine bushels in 1955, lower 
than either the 9.5 bushels in 1954 or the 11.6-bushel 
average. 


Corn 


Texas corn production of 50,690,000 bushels last year 
was up 53% from 1954 and 8% above the 1944-53 aver- 
age. Harvested acreage totaled 2,157,000. The indicated 
yield of 23.5 bushels per acre for 1955 was the highest since 
1908 and exceeded the 1954 yield by 7.5 bushels. 

Total value of Texas corn was $58,294,000 in 1955, an 
increase over the $46,789,000 value in 1954 but lower than 
the $69,724,000 average for 1944-53. 


Grain Sorghum 


Texas’ 144,711,000-bushel grain sorghum crop for 1955 
set a new record, 15% above the 1954 yield and almost 
double the 1944-53 average. Growers used acreage with- 
held from cotton and wheat, and plantings were particu- 
larly extensive in the northwest. 

The 6,297,000 acres harvested for grain also represented 
a record high, even though considerable acreage in the 
High Plains failed to make grain. This acreage was 13% 
greater than 1954 and 54% above the 4,097,000-acre 
average. Yield per acre was up 0.5 bushels from the 1954 
yield of 22.5 bushels. The 10-year average is 18.8 bushels. 
South Texas production was curtailed by dry weather. 

ANNE K. SCHULER 





LABOR 


Hourly wage gain in factories. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that Texas workers’ average earnings 
and working hours in manufacturing increased slightly 
from November to December and remained well ahead of 
December 1954. The average factory employee received 
$77.65 for 42.2 hours work in December 1955, compared 
to $73.33 for 41.2 hours work in December 1954. Con- 
sidered from the standpoint of hourly earnings, this repre- 
sents an increase of nine cents per hour from $1.75 in 
December 1954, to $1.84 in December 1955. The highest 
weekly earnings in Texas factories in December 1955, 
were in the fields of petroleum and coal products, meat 
packing, and oil field machinery, all of whom averaged 
over $95 weekly. 

The previous employment peak (2,253,000 in December 
1954.) was surpassed in June 1955, and as the summer wore 
on, new records were set almost monthly. 

The TEC reports that 476 new firms opened in Texas 
in 1955, averaging 27 employees each and totaling 12,744 
employees. Best month of 1955 was August, when 60 busi- 
nesses, employing 2,072 workers, were started. 

Nonagricultural employment apparently began 1956 at 
a level well above January 1955, although somewhat below 
the holiday season peak. 


Since many trade and service workers entered the labor 
market only for the holiday shopping season, this em- 
ployment drop will not be matched numerically by a bal- 
ancing rise in unemployment. The usual winter lull in out- 
door work will cause a temporarily sharp increase in un- 
employment during early 1956, though mainly in agricul- 
ture, construction, and their supporting industries. In 
1955 unemployment increased 25,300 in January, then 
fell sharply with the coming of better weather. 


Labor-management relations in Texas were smoother in 
1955 than in several preceding years. TEC officials re- 
ported no big disputes during the year. Workers involved 
in disputes with their employers in 1955 averaged 1,100 
monthly, as compared with 1,300 in 1954 and 3,700 in 
1953. 


Approximately 28 million man-days were lost because of 
work stoppages in the United States in 1955, reports the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Measured in terms of available 
working time of the nonagricultural labor force, this 
amounted to about one-quarter of one percent of the year’s 
total. The average worker involved in a large work stoppage 
(involving 10,000 or more workers) was idle about 11 
working days in 1955, compared with 17 in 1954. 


In January 1956 some 600 railroad workers in the Texas 
and Pacific Railway shops at Marshall were entangled in 
a jurisdictional dispute between the boilermakers’ and 
carmen’s unions. Five of the shops’ six departments closed 
down. 
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ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 





Employment (thous) 
_ Dec 1955 Dec _— 
Dec Nov Dec from fro 
Nov 1955 Dec 1 1964 














__ Industry 1955* 1955 1954 
TOTAL .. 2,380.6 2,289.5 2,253.9 + 2 + 8 
TOTAL | 
MANUFACTURING 447.2 447.4 426.0 x + 6 
Durable goods ' 215.4 215.2 199.0 x + 8 
Ordnance _. ~ 2.4 2.4 2.9 0 —17 
Lumber and ound wiinie 26.2 26.6 24.5 — 2 + 7 
Furniture and fixtures 11.2 11.3 10.1 — 1 + 11 
Stone, clay, and glass —_ 15.7 15.8 15.1 — 1 + 4 
Primary metals 27.8 27.2 24.7 x + 11 
Fabricated metal products 18.6 18.6 17.7 0 + 6 
Machinery, except electrical 38.6 38.8 34.4 — 1 + 12 
Electrical equipment 6.8 6.6 5.2 + 3 + 31 
Transportation equipment 60.5 59.7 56.7 + 1 + 7 
Other durable goods —.__.. 8.1 8.2 7.7 — 1 + 6 
Nondurable goods —_........ 231.8 282.2 227.0 x + 2 
Food _. eo | ne 62.4 62.5 — 2 — 2 
Textile mill aiietie one = 8.1 8.0 8.5 + 1 — 65 
|__| SEER cea see eee 81.3 81.1 80.3 + 1 + 3 
Paper and allied products. 7.1 7.1 71.38 0 — 8 
Printing and publishing... _- 26.5 26.5 26.0 0 + 2 
Chemicals and allied 
ee ae - 48.2 42.9 39.7 + 1 + 9 
Petroleum products ........ 47.8 47.3 46.9 0 + 1 
Leather and leather 
I eon 3.9 4.0 8.4 — 8 + 15 
Other nondurable goods . 3.0 2.9 2.4 + 8 + 25 
TOTAL NONMANU- 
FACTURING —_... 1,888.4 1,842.1 1,827.9 + 2 + 8 
Mining : — 182.5 122.0 121.2 = + 1 
Petroleum and natural g gas 115.8 114.7 1138.8 + 1 + 1 
Metal, coal, and other 
II» teint ctin beedintinenan 7.2 7.8 7.4 — 1 — 8 
Contract construction _..... 156.6 157.7 1651.1 —- 1 + 4 
Transportation and utilities. 228.6 226.9 222.7 + 1 + 8 
Interstate railroads _..... 60.9 60.6 58.5 x + 4 
Other transportation _...__ 92.9 91.5 90.5 + 2 + 3 
Telephone and telegraph. 35.4 35.5 35.3 x x 
Public utilities .--. +32 39.4 89.3 38.4 x + 3 
Government -_...........-... 856.7 844.9 346.8 + 3 + 38 
Trade ata 648.6 619.9 625.4 + 6 + 4 
Wholesale wade eee | 160.3 154.8 x + 4 
Retail trade —... : 487.5 459.6 470.6 + 6 + 4 
General mrdhendiee 101.0 82.9 96.3 + 22 + 6 
Food and liquor stores... 86.7 86.3 81.6 x + 6 
Automotive 0000000... 49.9 49.5 50.0 + 1 x 
Apparel __.._ aes a 31.9 36.0 + 19 + 6 
Other retail tone . wee £180 209.0 206.7 + 1 + 8 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate _.__ 102.6 101.9 98.7 + 1 + 4 
Banks and trust companies 25.9 25.9 25.0 0 + 4 
Insurance _ - €@8 44.4 43.4 + 1 + 3 
Real estate and Gnance . 612 $1.6 80.3 + 1 + 6 
Service and miscellaneous. 267.9 268.8 262.0 x + 2 
Hotels and lodging places 24.6 25.0 24.9 — 2 — 1 
Laundries and cleaners____ 80.7 31.8 29.6 — 2 + 4 
Other business services... 212.6 212.6 207.5 x + 2 





*Preliminary. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, other principal execu- 
tives, or unpaid household workers. 
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The State Department announced in December that the 
pact with Mexico, under which Mexican farm workers 
may help out in times of U. S. labor shortage, had been 
extended to December 31, 1956. The original bracero 
agreement, signed in 1951, has been renewed annually. 
It provides farmers and ranchers extra peak-season help. 
At the same time, it specifies that braceros must be paid the 
prevailing wage. 

Both General Motors and Chrysler have recently an- 
nounced cutbacks in production and personnel. General 
Motors will lay off 450 workers at its Arlington assembly 
plant in what plant manager R. J. Hammond described 
as “a scheduled readjustment in automobile production.” 
The plant will continue to operate on a two-shift basis and 
will employ 3,200 workers after the layoff. However, C. F. 
Jessee, manager of Ford Motor Company’s Dallas assembly 
plant, stated that Ford is planning no cutbacks in produc- 
tion or personnel. He added that, instead of a reduction, 
the Dallas Ford plant has recently added 100 employees on 
its production line. Ford employs 2,995 persons in Dallas. 

Dallas workers’ salaries climb. A survey conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in October on wages paid 
by 174 Dallas firms, employing over 87,000 workers, shows 
that average salaries for office workers and skilled and un- 
skilled labor climbed slightly during the preceding 12 
months, Office workers’ salaries rose about 4%; skilled 
maintenance and unskilled plant workers’ salaries gained 
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414%. Highest paid among women office workers were sec- 
retaries, who averaged $70 a week. Male accounting clerks 
averaged $85. 


Tool and die makers topped skilled trades in plant main- 
tenance occupations with $2.33 per hour. Machinists and 
plumbers received $2.15 and $2.10, respectively, while 
carpenters averaged $2.06. In the lower-skilled custodial 
and material movement jobs, rates averaged from 75 cents 
an hour for women elevator operators to $1.72 for shipping 
and receiving clerks. Truck drivers earned $1.38 on light 
trucks, $1.61 on medium, and $1.65 on heavy trailer-type 
vehicles. 


Office building service industry survey. A 1955 
wage practices survey of the office building service indus- 
try by the Bureau of Labor Statistics included Dallas and 
Houston, Average hourly earnings of women cleaners 
(light-work) ranged from $0.56 in Atlanta to $1.57 in San 
Francisco, with Houston ($0.86) and Dallas ($0.77) 
both near the low limit, Of all office building service work- 
ers, 65% in Dallas and 94% in Houston were protected by 
hospitalization insurance financed wholly or in part by the 
employer. Hospitalization and surgical insurance plans 
were the most common health, insurance, or retirement- 
pension benefits found in the two Texas cities as well as 
in this industry across the nation. 


Tuomas V. GREER 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. 8. Department of Labor 
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Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
Dec Nov Dec Dec Nov Dec Des Nov Dec 
Industry 1955* 1955 1954 1955* 1955 1954 1955* 1955 1954 
ALL MANUFACTURING... $77.65 $76.86 $73.83 42.2 42.0 41.9 $1.84 $1.83 $1.75 
Durable goods 78.87 78.87 74.99 48.1 43.1 43.1 1.83 1.83 1.74 
Primary metals 85.44 84.82 83.02 40.8 40.2 41.1 2.12 2.11 2.02 
Machinery—except electrical____ 86.68 84.00 76.08 44.0 43.8 41.8 1.97 1.94 1.82 
Oil field machinery ae 95.00 89.82 82.12 44.6 43.6 41.9 2.13 2.06 1.96 
Transportation equipment__—._ 94.53 96.44 91.59 42.2 42.3 42.8 2.24 2.28 2.14 
Fabricated metal products___.___ 16.04 75.60 72.49 48.7 43.7 44.2 1.74 1.73 1.64 
Lumber and wood products____ 53.24 53.81 53.85 45.5 45.6 45.6 1.17 1.18 4.14 
Furniture and fixtures_.._._»_-- 59.91 61.60 59.85 48.1 44.0 45.0 1.39 1.40 1.38 
Stone, clay, and glass__ 71.81 71.36 66.27 44.6 44.6 43.6 1.61 1.60 1.52 
Nondurable goods 76.18 15.08 71.28 41.4 41.0 40.7 1.84 1.83 1.75 
Textile mill products__ 51.71 52.36 48.03 44.2 44.0 42.5 1.17 1.19 1.18 
Broad woven goods______ ene 52.24 51.65 48.83 43.9 43.4 48.6 1.19 1.19 1.12 
Apparel and fabric products_______ 87.32 36.73 34.82 87.7 $7.1 85.9 0.99 0.99 0.97 
Food. 71.90 68.30 64.48 42.8 41.9 41.6 1.68 1.68 1.55 
Meat packing. tacencaceaeniescincnses 98.11 86.80 75.76 48.8 40.0 42.8 2.24 2.17 1.77 
Paper and allied products______ 84.97 83.85 716.18 42.7 438.0 42.8 1.99 1.95 1.78 
Printing_ — 84.48 83.44 81.51 88.4 $8.1 89.0 2.20 2.19 2.09 
Chemicals and allied products______ 90.90 91.52 85.30 48.7 44.0 43.8 2.08 2.08 1.97 
Vegetable oil mills. es 56.24 56.30 58.66 54.6 55.2 54.2 1.08 1.02 0.99 
Petroleum and coal products_.____ : 100.44 99.94 96.29 40.5 40.3 40.8 2.48 2.48 2.36 
Leather 45.05 40.82 42.08 42.1 88.4 89.7 1.07 1.05 1.06 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining 97.02 95.91 93.51 48.9 43.4 43.9 2.21 2.21 2.18 
Crude petroleum products——____ 98.55 97.86 95.26 43.8 48.3 43.9 2.25 2.26 2.17 
Sulfur. 84.58 86.58 80.58 89.5 89.9 89.5 2.14 2.17 2.04 
Public utilities 72.04 71.78 68.28 40.0 40.1 39.7 1.81 1.79 1.72 
Retail trade. 59.77 59.63 56.32 43.0 42.9 44.0 1.39 1.89 1.28 
Wholesale trade. 76.46 15.86 72.14 48.2 48.1 48.2 1.77 1.76 1.67 








Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, or other principal executives. 


*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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In 1955 most Texas industrial indicators rose. The first half of 1956 
should continue this top-level activity, although next fall may bring some 


mild slackening. 


Typically, chemical and refining industries have been the most expansive 
during the past year. But jobs and output were also up in wood production 
(lumber, pulp, paper, furniture), metal fabrication, and several other manu- 


facturing groups. 


|. Minerals 


Top policymakers in the nation’s oil industry expect 
1956 demand for hydrocarbons to exceed 1955 consump- 
tion by a substantial margin. Many of them, in fact, believe 
petroleum output during the first half of this year will be 
the highest on record. 

Capital spending by the petroleum and gas industries 
during 1955 approached $5 billion. But forecasters think 
1956 spending will easily top that amount. By far the 
largest portion will be spent for production drilling, sec- 
ond recovery, gathering systems, and offshore exploration. 
Around $800 million, however, is probably earmarked for 
refinery and petrochemical plant construction and expan- 
sion. 

In 1955 Texas crude oil production reached an esti- 
mated 1,050 million barrels, an all-time record and about 
7% more than in 1954, when average daily output was a 
full 180,000 barrels less than last year. Gas-well gas flow 
also increased in 1955 to a total about 3% above the 1954 
output. The Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association 
has announced, however, that 1955 was the poorest year 
for wildcatters since 1943. Of 23,000 wells drilled, only 
slightly more than 15,000 were completed as oil producers 
and 1,196 as gas producers. Uncertainty about national 
legislation involving the industry, along with a disappoint- 
ingly high percentage of dry-hole wildcat wells, was 
blamed for the low completion record. 

Because of limited markets for oil, Texas wells were shut 
down for 171 days during 1955. If the shutdown had not 
been necessary, nearly a billion more barrels of oil could 
have been produced. But in spite of the total length of the 
shut-down, Texas production was still over 40% more 
than in 1945. 

One factor that could hamper plans to increase output 
in 1956 is a potential shortage of tubular metal goods. 
Steel, copper, and nickel, already in short supply, may be 
scarce enough to handicap manufacturers of oilfield equip- 
ment. Most attention in Texas is likely to be focused on 
the Permian Basin because new tools and techniques allow 
crude production there from depths formerly considered 
inoperable. 


The offshore boom that began in 1953 with the passage 
of the tidelands act by Congress is gaining considerable 
momentum. Tidelands exploration has been much more 
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active off Louisiana, but drillers are speeding up the 
search off the Texas Coast, and substantial amounts have 
been paid to the state for leases. Through last October, 14 
oil wells, 19 gas wells, and 28 dry holes were recorded on 
seven submerged fields. As yet little oil from this area 
has been marketed, primarily because no gathering system 
has been built. However, the Offshore Gathering Corpora- 
tion of Houston plans to begin construction of a submarine 
pipeline for this purpose in the near future. 

Since Texas and Louisiana supply most of the nation’s 
sulfur, the total yield of that vital commodity is always a 
key economic indicator in the Gulf Southwest. Production 
for the nation during 1955 approached 7 million tons, con- 
siderably more than the 1954 output. Frasch mines pro- 
duced approximately 5.7 million tons of the total; about 
400,000 tons were recovered from gases and a similar 
amount from pyrites; the rest came from miscellaneous 
sources. Sulfur executives evidently believe that the tide- 
lands are potentially rich, for Texas Gulf Sulphur and 
Freeport Sulphur have paid over $9 million for lease rights 
off the Texas coast. High Island, in Galveston County, 
was chosen as the site for a new plant by the Sulphur Ex- 
ploration Company of Houston. The unit will have a daily 
capacity of 400 tons and will cost about $1.5 million. 
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Expanded helium production in the Panhandle is im- 
minent. The Bureau of Mines is spending $6.5 million to 
increase output at its Exell plant near Amarillo. Demand 
for helium for use in atomic energy research and by the 
armed services is believed chiefly responsible for the de- 
cision of federal officials to carry through this project. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Seuree: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission 














of Texas 
January-December 
Dec Percent 
Product 1955 1955 1954 change 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dollars) _. 251,588 2,858,503 2,650,799 + 8 
Production (thous of bbls) 89,292 1,008,469 948,303 + 7 
Runs to stills (thous 
| er 68,293 780,982 718,158 + 10 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dollars) -. 44,998 467,092 445,533 + 6 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) _._... o 0 3,786 $,990 — 6 





Needs for more construction materials to supply the 
regional building industry have resulted in increased pro- 
duction of limestone, gypsum, ceramic clays, and sand 
and gravel. Yet, gypsum and cement were often in short 
supply in the state during the past year. It is quite possible 
that 1956 output of these two commodities will surpass that 
of 1955. 


Mercury mines in the Big Bend area were more active 
during the past year than at any time in the decade; high 
prices encouraged the rejuvenation of old mines and the 
search for new sources. Uranium finds in South Central 
Texas near Kenedy and Karnes City may be potentially 
significant to the state’s economic future. Prospects for 
location of additional deposits of commercial quantity are 
thought to be encouraging. 


ll. Refining 


Demand for all refined petroleum products in 1956 is 
expected to exceed 9 million barrels a day, almost double 
the daily demand in the wartime year of 1943. Forecasters 
believe that average daily demand next year may run 
almost 4.5% above 1955. As a result, the nation’s re- 
fining capacity will continue to be expanded, Since Texas 
is the nation’s most important source of refined crude and 
of natural gas liquids, it can be assumed that Texas refining 
capacity will continue to expand, too. Recently, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization increased its basic refining capac- 
ity goal from 8.75 million barrels to 9 million barrels, with 
the hope that the added facilities would be on stream by 
January 1, 1957. During 1955 the nation’s refineries 
operated at about 90% of capacity; 1956 output will 
probably be at the same rate, because new construction has 
added to the total production potential. 

Among Texas refinery projects either proposed or under 
construction in 1955 were extensive programs at Magnolia 
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in Beaumont, Humble in Baytown, Gulf and Texaco in 
Port Arthur, Cosden in Big Spring, Sinclair and Shell in 
Houston, Southwestern in Corpus Christi, Texaco in Ama- 
rillo, and American in Texas City. One large new refinery, 
Aviation Fuels at Beaumont, and a smaller one, North 
American Petroleum at Corpus Christi, are projected. 

Several small refineries were placed on inoperative status 
during the year. Gulf and Magnolia both abandoned their 
Fort Worth refineries, and Gulf also closed its unit at 
Sweetwater. Both these companies maintain gigantic plants 
in the Sabine area, and both companies preferred to con- 
centrate operations on the coast rather than to continue 
production at inland units which have become outmoded 
and in many ways uneconomical to operate. 

During the coming year Texas refiners are expected to 
work toward greater diversification of product output. 
Heavy demand for gasoline, fuel oil, and distillates and the 
need to expand refining capacity as rapidly as possible in 
the postwar years pushed back diversification projects. 
Emphasis on diversification will mean that refiners will 
have to spend sizeable amounts for new equipment de- 
signed to manufacture a wide range of products from the 
gases and liquid hydrocarbons which become available 
as a result of the refining process. This trend is likely to be 
an important one in Texas, even if natural gas is present in 
almost unlimited supply. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Average month 














Area and Dec Percent 
product 1955* 1955 1954 change 
Stocks (thous of barrels) 
UNITED STATES ae 
EE LEE Ane 164,859 164,760 163,845 + 1 
Distillate _ 112,792 105,755 96,356 + 10 
Residual is 39,872 45,083 50,506 —1l 
IN iconic aieccrcnimcens 27,437 28,138 28,179 x 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 28,292 28,453 28,349 x 
Distillate 15,720 13,826 12,696 + 7 
Residual 7,995 6,838 6,527 + 5 
Kerosene 3,353 3,491 8,586 — 3 





*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


The engineering department of Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany has recently completed a survey of the nation’s LPG 
industry. Twenty-two plants went on stream for the first 
time in 1955, a substantial number of which were in Texas. 
Several more will go into production in 1956. 

Statistics for the LPG industry reveal an amazing growth 
in production during the past thirty years, and 1955 pro- 
duction was an all-time high, slightly over 6 billion gallons, 
a gain of more than 17% above 1954. Major markets are 
for domestic and motor fuel, the manufacture of chemicals 
(including synthetic rubber) , and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing. Demand is expected to remain high during 1956 
because of the anticipated growth in chemical manufactur- 
ing activity and because use in home heating and as a motor 
fuel is expected to increase. LPG is highly concentrated in 
heat value and is easily transported—two factors which 
have contributed most to its rising popularity and which 
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help to guarantee it important markets for the forseeable 
future. 


Figures recently released by the American Gas Associa- 
tion show that the total number of residential consumers in 
the nation increased by 7.6% during the past year. Com- 
mercial consumers increased by 8.4% and industrial custo- 
mers by 12.7% in the same period. These figures are good 
news to Texas gas producers, who supply the lion’s share 
used in the nation. However, many uncertainties in the 
industry, particularly with reference to federal legislation, 
face the producer. It is too early to assess the possible long- 
range effects on the Texas gas industry if federal control is 
strengthened, but most local observers in the industry feel 
that the overall results would be detrimental to continued 
rapid growth of the industry here. 


lll. Chemicals 


A survey recently completed by the U, S. Department of 
Commerce indicates that about $1 billion was spent for 
new and expanded chemical plants in the nation in 1955— 
the fifth consecutive billion-dollar year for the industry. 
Forecasters see little if any slackening in the spending rate 
during early 1956. 

Long a leader in basic research, the chemical industry 
expects the coming year to be a big one for the discovery 
of new processes. Around $300 million is funneled into re- 
search every year, much of it into projects carried on in 
Texas laboratories, like those of Jefferson Chemical at Aus- 
tin, Dow at Freeport, Celanese at Clarkwood, and Humble 
Oil at Baytown. 

Because Texas refineries furnish a substantial share of 
the raw materials used in Texas petrochemical plants, the 
two industries are closely interrelated. When the refining 
industry expands its output, the amount of feedstocks avail- 
able for use by petrochemical plants increases; expansion 
of synthetic organic production capacity usually follows. 
Among large petrochemical plant construction projects 
underway during the year were Ethyl and Consolidated 
Chemical at Houston, Phillips Chemical at Adams Term- 
inal, near Houston; Monsanto and Carbide and Carbon at 
Texas City; Texas Eastman at Longview; Dow at Freeport; 
Warren at Conroe; Du Pont at Beaumont; Gulf at Port 
Arthur; Stanolind at Brownsville; Shell at Deer Park; and 
Carbide and Carbon at Seadrift. 

In 1954 polyethylene was the most dynamic segment of 
the Texas petrochemical industry, but expansion of capac- 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 

















1955* 1954 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total Total 
TEXAS 12,672 612 6,952 20,236 18,566 
Southwest ___. 1,748 128 1,217 3,098 2,547 
Gulf coast 1,249 160 1,116 2,525 2,654 
ee es re 411 95 477 983 1,153 
North central = 4,401 54 3,069 7,524 6,941 
aaa 39 971 5,054 4,297 
eis 819 186 102 1,057 974 





*For 52 weeks ending December 81, 1955. 
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ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








January-December 














Dec Percent 

Use 1955* 1955* 19547 change 

Consumption (thous kw-hrs) 

TOTAL 0... «2,818,020 83,954,584 30,461,150 + 11 
em 840,155 4,781,295 4,857,684 + 10 
Industrial 00+, =2S «1,927,172 21,994,185 19,616,592 + 12 
Residential === Ss: 486,810 5,819,275 5,194,409 -+- 18 
NE re ea 108,883 1,359,829 1,292,465 + 6 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies, reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission estimates. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 


ity for synthetic rubber production was the major develop- 
ment of interest during 1955. Every synthetic rubber plant 
in Texas was either constructing plant additions or was 
planning to increase output. One large new plant, Texas 
Butadiene and Chemical, was being built at Houston. 
Styrene monomer will be produced by a new unit now be- 
ing constructed at Big Spring by Cosden Petroleum. Du 
Pont is building a new plant at Beaumont designed to pro- 
duce “hypalon,” a chemical rubber. 


Early in December, executives of E] Paso Natural Gas 
and General Tire and Rubber announced that the two com- 
panies would join in the construction of a $28 million plant 
at Odessa. Production at the 40,000 ton copolymer plant 
is expected to begin by mid-1957. 


Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary of Phillips 
Petroleum Company, will boost annual capacity of its 
Borger copolymer plant to 100,000 tons and will also ex- 
pand its butadiene output to about 100,000 tons annually. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company plans to up capacity 
by 50% at its Houston plant. Other firms with expansion 
plans include Goodrich-Gulf and Texas-U. S. Chemical at 
Port Neches, and Petro-Tex at Houston. 


About 950,000 tons of synthetic rubber were produced 
in 1955, almost a third more than in 1954, and consumption 
is expected to remain at high levels in the future. Signifi- 
cantly, the Rubber Manufacturing Association recently 
announced that 1955 consumption of new rubber reached 
an all-time high of more than 1.5 million long tons, about 
22% above 1954; in addition, over 300,000 tons of re- 
claimed rubber were used. 


One segment of the chemical industry which is antici- 
pating record output next year is plastics making. A survey 
by the Society of the Plastics Industry of its members re- 
vealed that 208 companies, out of a total of 221 questioned, 
expect that business for the first half of 1956 will hold to 
present levels or above. About 3.6 billion pounds of raw 
materials were produced in 1955, a large percentage of the 
total in Texas. 


Rejuvenation of the huge chemical plant at Brownsville 
formerly operated by Carthage Hydrocol, but now owned 
by Stanolind, is expected to be completed early in 1956. 
This project will be watched closely by the chemical in- 
dustry as a whole; the plant is one of the largest in the 
nation, and the technology used by Stanolind to overcome 
operating difficulties encountered by Carthage Hydrocol 
is of wide interest. 
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One of the largest inorganic chemical plants completed 
in 1955 was the $6.5 million lithium hydroxide facility 
of American Lithium Chemicals, Inc, at San Antonio. Chief 
raw materials for this plant are lepidolite imported from 
Southern Rhodesia and limestone quarried in the San 
Antonio area. Peter Colefax, president of American Potash, 
one of the parent companies of American Lithium, says 
that San Antonio was chosen as the plant site because low- 
cost natural gas for power and chemical grade limestone 
were available there. The Rhodesian ores are shipped to 
Texas Gulf ports by boat and then to San Antonio by rail. 

Lithium, lightest of all metals, has a wide variety of 
uses as a metal and in various lithium compounds. Among 
its major applications are uses in the nuclear energy (the 
federal government purchases a large percentage of total 
output for security-shrouded defense needs), ceramics, 
glass, air conditioning, welding and brazing, and metal- 
lurgical and organic chemical industries. The general out- 
look for this versatile element is very promising. Many of 
the nation’s leading producers are already increasing out- 
put because of the many new applications expected to be 
discovered and because the 1956 civilian lithium market 
is estimated at 9 million pounds, triple the 1951 volume. 

Also among the largest of new facilities to produce in- 
organics is Dow’s new multimillion soda ash plant. Other 
chemical processes products made at Dow’s sprawling in- 
dustrial complex in Brazoria County are magnesium, ethy- 
lene, polyethylene, styrene, ammonia, and glycerine. 

Significance of the chemical industry to the state’s 
economy was highlighted by the results of a survey con- 
ducted by Du Pont at its Orange, Victoria, Beaumont, and 
Houston (La Porte) plants, The survey showed that the 
company had spent over $20 million for goods and services 
with more than a thousand Texas firms in 1954. Payrolls at 
the four plants during the year totalled $17.9 million. 


IV. Metals 


Although no new primary metals plants were constructed 
in 1955, several important expansion projects were under- 
way. Production facilities were being increased at al] three 
of the state’s aluminum reduction plants, and Sheffield 
Steel at Houston announced a multimillion-dollar program 
aimed at enlarging output at its Houston works. 

Early in February, Alcoa officials reported that the com- 
pany would enlarge its smelting capacity in Texas by 65,- 
000 tons. Capacity at Rockdale, in Central Texas, is being 
expanded by the addition of two potlines designed to in- 
crease annual production by 45,000 tons; another potline 
was constructed at the company’s Point Comfort works, 
near Port Lavaca. The addition of 20,000 tons of capacity 
at Point Comfort is the second major expansion since the 
plant went into operation in 1950. Alcoa expects to hire 
300 more workers at Rockdale, and 150 more wid be 
needed at Point Comfort when construction programs are 
completed. Part of the aluminum produced at Rockdale is 
now cast into fabricating ingot. Metal in this form is alloyed 
to customer specifications and is ready for use by the ex- 
trusion process. Construction plans by Alcoa in 1956 may 
include preliminary work on a projected $35 million alum- 
ina plant near the Point Comfort werks. 

Construction projects were also underway at the San 
Patricio reduction works and the La Quinta alumina 
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plant of Reynolds Metals at Gregory, near Corpus Christi. 
Added power generation facilities designed to boost output 
by 32 million pounds annually at the reduction works were 
under construction. Production at the San Patricio plant is 
expected to total 180 million pounds in 1956; output in 
1955 was approximately 10 million pounds above 1954. 
About 320,000 pounds of alumina (about 40,000 tons 
more than in 1954) were processed from bauxite ores at 
La Quinta during the year. 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 = 100 
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Texas now ranks second in production among the alum- 
inum processing states, but few end-product fabrication 
industries of any size are located in the Gulf Southwest. A 
recent announcement that Reynolds would sell a substantial 
portion of production from a projected new reduction plant 
at Listerhill, Alabama, for use at an adjacent castings plant 
to be constructed by the Ford Motor Company, was of 
interest to Texans because it may portend a similar arrange- 
ment with a major manufacturer for sale of aluminum from 
the San Patricio works. 

In the steel industry, the Lone Star plant, near Dainger- 
field, is undergoing a $7.5 million expansion this year. 

Sheffield’s construction program at Houston will up 
production there to 1,260,000 ingot-tons per year, about 
150,000 tons above 1955. Enlargement of a blast fur- 
nace to produce 1,400 tons a day instead of the present 
1,000 tons, a new mold foundry, an ore centering plant, and 
an ore bedding system are projects included in the pro- 
gram. 

Demand for magnesium has been steadily increasing 
during the past year, although production levels are far 
below those during World War II and, more recently, the 
Korean controversy. Since Dow at Freeport is the nation’s 
only producer of primary magnesium, production there 
has beer increased to meet rising demands. The state’s 
copper industries at E] Paso and zinc smelters at Corpus 
Christi, Amarillo, and Dumas were operating at near maxi- 
mum capacity during the year. Production at the 6,500- 
ton Corpus Christi zinc smelter will be increased by 2,500 
tons when a current expansion program is complete. 


STANLEY A, ARBINGAST 
Part Two of this special report on Texas in- 


dustry will appear in the March issue of Texas 
Business Review. 
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Percent change 
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Dec 
Item 1955 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 

Retail sales _..____ a 
Department and aieaial stores 
General merchandise stores wee 

Postal receipts i 113,773 

Building permits, less nary contracts 3 786,459 

Bank debits (thousands) —________. 3 91,183 

End-of-month deposits temmenda) til z 60,788 

Annual rate of deposit turnover}! 16.9 

Employment|| 29,150 
Manufacturing cane’ 3,190 

Percent unemployed| 4.9 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Postal receipts ec $ 6,868 

Building paula, in federal c contracts _ cS 0 

Bank debits (thousands) — : 3 2,556 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll , $ 4,012 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 7.4 

AMARILLO (pop. 108 034") 
Retail sales*__ — 
Department ond sepenls stores 
Drug stores* 
Food stores* 
Furniture and bemmeheld 
appliance stores* sademedias 

Postal receipts ee 215,464 

Building permits, less federal otnienete.. 1,219,729 

Bank debits (thousands) 172,582 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll 111,384 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __. 18.8 

Employment! ae 46,150 
Manufacturing cmabepementt 5,200 

Percent unemployed]! 4.5 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27 550") 

Postal receipts____ . 37,666 

Building permits, less prwary btenete $ 1,250,772 

Employment (area) | he aii taiesesihe 197,100 
Manufacturing employment (area) I 60,450 

Percent unemployed (area) || 3.5 

AUSTIN (pop. 168 ae? 

Retail sales = 
Automotive stores fos 
Department and canal stores 
Eating and drinking places 
Eee eee m 
Food stores 
Furniture and household 

Re as italia 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores reve 

Postal receipts ava 369,301 

Building permits, less Suteael eunbentie $ 2,254,647 

Bank debits (thousands) . 147,091 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) || 119,448 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|] 15.0 

Employment] _._____ is 67,500 
Manufacturing snolapenseth 4,820 

EE ea ere eee eee 3.2 
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January-December Jan- wns 1955 

1955 1954 Jan- Dee 1964 
eect + 18 
+ 6 
nese =” + 65 
$ 883,241 ¥ 805,808 + 10 
$ 20,299,962 $ 14,601,848 + 39 
$ 822,021 $ 693,020 + 19 
3 60,163 3 53,982 + 11 
13.7 12.9 + 6 
28,050 26,904 + 4 
3,160 3,261 — 3 
4.6 4.9 — 6 
$ 45,134 $ 44,937 x 
$ 529,170 $ 160,300 +230 
$ 26,585 $ 24,990 + 6 
3 3,896 $ 4,015 — 8 
6.8 6.2 + 10 
+ 17 
ie + 4 
— 2 
x 
ees at + 4 
$ 1,677,618 $ 1,542,176 + 9 
$ 21,632,790 $ 19,811,462 + 9 
$ 1,862,386 $ 1,574,177 + 18 
$ 109,065 $ 102,356 + 7 
17.1 15.4 + 11 
44,730 43,467 + 38 
5,180 4,724 + 9 
4.9 5.5 — 11 
3 250,334 $ 179,400 + 40 
$ 17,110,516 $ 12,973,229 + 32 
184,880 175,150 + 6 
55,360 62,440 + 6 
4.5 5.0 — 10 
+ 10 
+ 28 
+ 8 
+ 7 
= + 8 
— + 8 
meee = 8° pee + 9 
$ 38,054,782 $ 2,878,960 + 6 
$ 40,918,148 $ 45,122,900 — 9 
$ 1,688,175 $ 1,415,528 + 16 
$ 116,107 $ 106,931 + 7 
14.1 13.3 + 6 
65,320 61,733 + 6 
4,000 4,255 + 8 
3.6 4.1 —12 
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Conditions 
















































































Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1955 Dec 1955 January-December Jan-Dec 1955 
Dec from from from 
Item 1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 1955 1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts. eee & 35,971 +113 + 4 $ 220,423 $ 206,993 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts. ea ae 589,000 +264 +119 $ 4,097,405 $ 3,151,906 + 30 

Bank debits (thousands) — ; & 18,992 + 14 + 6 $ 210,694 & 201,353 + 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll. we $ 24,626 + 9 + 16 $ 22,704 $ 20,785 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_. Bene Sed 9.7 + 9 — 8 9.3 9.7 — 4 

Employment (area) |}... 5 cca 400,600 + 2 + 7 380,760 360,867 + 6 
Manufacturing emplapment (area) sae 86,400 x + 7 84,260 80,833 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) |j-_—....-_____-_____. 2.7 — 7 — 25 3.4 4.1 —17 

BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416) _ 

Retail sales*_. : pe | Kees + 29 + 7 + 14 
Aateantive preery a De rears ee a ee es + 8 oe + 29 
Department and apparel erm... CO ee Oe + 74 — 2 es =< 5 
Eating and drinking ee eae hcceaaetl + 7 eM ols Titian — 7 
Food stores* : : + 4 + 15 _ + 3 
General merchandise stoves* AEE ren + 76 — 1 = x 
Lumber, building material, 

ie Te WOON a — 9 — 10 elas : + 10 

Postel receipts... reese, 157,234 + 79 + 8 $ 1,087,775 $ 1,052,335 + 8 

Building permits, less federal omnia slike: Sa 817,605 + 95 +113 $ 8,367,869 $ 17,523,670 + 11 

Bank debits (thousands) oer 2 $ 133,299 + 1 + 7 $ 1,482,907 $ 1,395,209 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|j-__— = $ 114,328 + 8 + 9 $ 101,761 $ 97,423 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] 14.5 — 4 + 1 14.6 14.3 + 2 

Employment (area) || 84,500 + 1 + 5 82,320 79,214 + 4 
Manufacturing eumlogneent (avea) \_. ashe 27,425 — 1 + 6 27,200 26,425 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) || -....-___-______L 5.2 — 65 —17 6.2 7.0 — 11 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Postal receipts _ i Seo ey 18,125 + 45 x $ 99,950 $ 91,426 + 9 

Building pevenite, nn federal eontvecte.. Vitor eee $ 54,270 — 44 — 89 $ 1,649,689 $ 4,002,803 — 59 

Bank debits (thousands) ame $ 8,388 + 24 + 2 $ 88,327 g 85,023 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f||_....-.... _ $ 12,699 —- 1 — 1 $ 12,578 $ 12,248 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_.__-»___>-__ 7.9 + 23 + 4 7.0 6.9 + 1 

BIG SPRING (pop. 20,654") 

Retail sales____.__. + 8 See el > eee + 40 
Automotive stores a eo Sn ae ese — 28 at. a Sener + 71 
Department and apparel ae. Tee a Oe oe ae + 96 + 2 + 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores _.._.......................... Se cay cs + 12 + 10 pe eee och ces + 12 

Postal receipts i $ 86,671 + 89 + 8 $ 246,825 $ 233,780 + 6 

Building permits, less dedared aiatinii.. $ 284,405 + 28 — 44 $ 2,512,920 $ 38,125,930 — 20 

Bank debits (thousands) ere £ 28,224 + 1 +17 $ 299,073 $ 255,644 +17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tI) $ 29,009 + 6 + 8 $ 25,366 $ 23,980 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|}...___ ae 12.0 — 8 + 9 11.8 10.7 + 10 

BORGER (pop. 18,059) 

Postal receipts — $ 27,099 + 99 + 8 $ 173,902 $ 162,014 + 7 

Building permits, less federal convene... $ 105,950 — 78 x $ 2,854,910 $ 1,072,183 +166 

Bank debits (thousands) me a $ 15,477 — 8 + 13 $ 169,067 $ 142,806 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (etenies2t $ 16,461 + 2 + 6 $ 15,326 $ 13,708 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover}]_..-._-_»_»_»_>_ 11.4 — 3 — 1 11.0 10.4 + 6 

BRADY (pop. 5 944). 

Postal receipts- bas $ 6,422 + 29 — 4 $ 49,944 $ 51,272 — 2 

Building permits, bans delseel e contracts $ 48,350 +719 +10,644 $ 151,730 $ 190,400 — 20 

Bank debits (thousands) inde 4,158 + 5 ee $ 46,976 

End-of-month deposits (detain) 34... Berns gee 6,689 + 8 so, $ 6,586 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_________. sianssteeiinted 7.6 + 3 3 7.1 

BRENHAM (pop. 6 9941) 

Postal receipts__ peel oe ae 12,378 +117 + 5 $ 79,325 $ 76,666 + 8 

Building permite, less federal contracts... § 35,600 — 61 —- 44 $ 1,010,826 $ 773,606 + 31 

Bank debits (thousands) = $ 6,778 + 7 + 10 $ 75,229 $ 73,567 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (eesande) 41... $ 14,038 P + 20 y 12,265 $ 10,893 + 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|}_.-___-_______- 5.8 + 7 — 9 6.1 6.8 — 10 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 
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Dec 1955 Dec 1955 January-December Jan-Dec 1955 
Dec from from from 
Item 1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 1955 1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 56 066) 

Retail sales* + 22 + 2 — © os + 15 
Automotive stores* - 7 — 7 — 4 e + 22 
Department and apparel pre : + 94 Se ee eos. = + 65 
Food stores* + 8 + 12 —_ aia + 9 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* on sncienanate + 51 RCC = Te “wl pk iS ey + 24 

Building permits, less federal contracts... $ 155,290 + 11 + 63 $ 2,011,890 $ 1,867,666 + 47 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20 p81) 

Retail sales ile ache hio ce tadoecs + 561 oe . oe 
SE een ee ee + 80 + 33 4 + 9 
Department and apparel aeves shania wii + 83 i pee i he + 8 
Furniture and household 

NE Nii icercnendiiaciasinnhnctictennntniineenensntinae aaaenieiin + 10 — 10 P ; + 4 

Postal receipts ‘ SS en 27,418 + 62 x $ 210,912 a 202,592 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracte. leetiendllceacsie a 2,794 — 81 - 87 $ 534,290 $ 1,240,007 — 67 

Bank debits (thousands) — siiatietiliaeasiaiitiningiaianel® 10,518 + 7 + 6 $ 121,736 $ 112,110 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fil. aiiaiaeisbaceniene! 2 12,715 + 8 — 10 $ 18,385 $ 13,536 + 7 

Annual rate of ean turnover||__ 10.1 + 10 + 19 9.1 8.3 + 10 

BRY AN (nen. 23, 833") 

Retail sales* + 27 — 2 x 
Department and apparel stores__.____ peaees + 95 + 3 a 
Food stores*___.___ ee tne erat er ee miata + 16 + 7 > — 18 
Furniture and houscheld 

a lined abenleiab cena sialtinaaiad + 46 — 18 eis be + 1 

Postal receipts £ 82,148 + 47 + 6 $ 240,450 $ 229,425 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts a ae 813,145 - 16 + 59 $ 3,131,031 $ 4,018,770 — 22 

CHILDRESS (pop. 7 619) 

Retail sales*____ : pitch + 14 + 12 1 11 
Automotive stores®. — + 36 + 24 + 26 
Department and apparel stores.__.__. + 67 + 2 rey. 
Eating and drinking places*___ — 21 + 16 4 2 
Filling stations*._....._.__ 7 +2 + 18 — 
Food stores*_ : Se Lee ee ua £ oe rf 1 
General merchandise stores*. _iaatatieanincaesiaensessaire cae + 82 + 23 wae 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores*___ ene — 1 + 21 tes a + 12 

Postal receipts. § 9,305 +100 + 15 $ 57,368 $ 57,642 = 

Building permits, less federal contracts... $ 200 — 98 — 99 $ 167,253 $ 193,890 —14 

DALLAS (pop. 538 924") 

Retail sales*_ NRT a OY ee + 85 aa Ue +18 
Apparel stores*- ope id tcnetiacidinaa Rcameiahintiokas + 60 x + 6 
I I a cencrctannesenineninenerneens + 10 = + 32 
OO ee + 61 4 4 +9 
Drug stores*__________ + 27 + 6 4. ig 
Eating and drinking places®__ + 3 — 7 =<. 
Farm and garden supply dealers siniicile — il fe eee coe ene er eee — | 
a icstenseceinninicer " + 8 PRI O s  ehS ae er i 1 ti) ee +19 
Florists* — ores + 66 x = | 
Food stores*__ — — 4 — 1 a + 5 
Furniture and household 

Se eee eens + 28 Beer I a es a ee cet a 3 
General merchandise stores*__ + 68 Se ee +14 
Jewelry stores*_. ashaibions +159 — 8 - + 8 
Liquor stores*__.._.___ ce ee ees es + 95 + 1 as oe 
Lumber, building matesie’. 

and hardware stores* __ me SS — 6 — 17 4 21 
Office, store, and school supply dendens®_ ie stots + 24 + 28 i ee ee ap er, + 2 

Postal receipts ————- $ 2,225,552 + 24 + 4 $ 19,983,858 $ 19,345,889 3 

Building permits, less Sotenel “tee. $ 8,838,131 — 8 —14 $166,833,958 $189,895,944 + 19 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,295,990 + 12 — 8 $ 24,168,394 $ 21,494,670 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢[) $ 1,095,724 + 10 + 5 £ 993,216 $ 931,347 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||..._-_»_»_>_S 26.4 + 7 — 7 24.3 28.1 4s % 

Employment (area) ||...__ SEER TES $24,600 + 2 + 8 314,850 807,438 + 2 
Manufacturing employment ‘tenun) 8. 79,625 x — 8 78,130 76,948 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) {|_____. ne eee 1.9 — 6 — 21 2.5 8.1 ee 
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Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1955 Dec 1955 January-December Jan-Dec 1955 
Dec rom from rom 
Item 1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 1955 1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 122 956") 

Retail sales. + 48 — 8 8 
Automotive stores ik ccs ancsacr est erential ental ene + 11 — 6 17 
Department storest nas Siemens + 84 + 8 6 
ate, | reeemecaeee + 23 + 1 3 
Lumber, building material, 

ne + 29 — 8 om z: 3 

Postal receipts... = $ 233, 118 + 74 + 9 $ 1,636,077 $ 1,578,485 4 

Building permits, less Sederel eetete.. mune © LSGRSCT + 72 — 13 $ 30,486,232 $ 34,219,916 11 

Bank debits (thousands) —. ‘ eae as ee 173,960 + 19 — 2 $ 1,991,508 $ 1,871,735 6 

End-of-month deposits tidinemeie’ 38... t 106,316 — 4 — 12 i 107,847 $ 114,847 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||..._____ 19.2 + 10 + 8 18.5 16.4 13 

Employment! __ ee g 64,000 0 + 2 62,840 61,292 8 
Senuioduion lees 8,160 x + 2 8,180 7,953 2 

Percent unemployed] 4.9 + 7 — 8 6.2 5.8 7 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Department and apparel store sales__.___ wacbonsindy + 87 + 8 ihactiene = 2 

Postal receipts t 38,889 + 98 + 7 g 209,961 $ 205,290 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts... $ 30,600 — 21 — 29 $ 1,585,367 R 920,752 72 

Bank debits (thousands) es 17,579 + 16 + 8 $ 182,788 $ 162,877 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t] Se a $ 21,727 — 8 — 4 $ 21,978 % 21,286 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|]__.._.__ 9.6 +17 + 4 8.3 1.7 x 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) 

Postal receipts_. eihbidantaneoe a a ee al 18,372 + 67 + 2 $ 134,173 $ 127,576 5 

Building seresiie, por federal iets . § 310,190 +609 +245 $ 1,465,000 $ 1,104,497 33 

Bank debits (thousands) ___ pint ee 8,295 — 1 + 8 $ 95,999 a 90,164 6 

End-of-month deposits fiheenentnd tH Sccadaniauasnanieed a 10,986 + 2 — 2 $ 10,918 $ 10,959 x 

7 


Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| Siisinivitslaaiedessene 9.2 0 + 12 8.8 8.2 








DENISON (pop. 17,504) 
































L+tttt+t+t ++ ttte+ Hi tet f[+ttte [+t ti +t | 4 +++ [+t+tet+ | +tttl +i t+ 1t+tt 
~ 


Department and apparel store sales. seekniieds + 79 — 1 e dentebecabias 6 

Postal receipts______ on 25,166 + 61 + 8 $ 175,201 & 167,630 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts... $ 37,811 — 9 — 90 $ 1,166,329 $ 2,009,841 42 

Bank debits (thousands) a ea, 14,115 + 7 — 4 g 157,533 $ 148,622 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t/ Sura, a 16,218 + 33 — 19 $ 17,159 $ 18,613 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'}- seule aac 11.9 + 8 + 382 9.2 8.0 15 

DENTON (pop. 21,372) 

Postal receipts__..._____-__ a $2,108 + 39 — 6 $ 272,014 $ 263,668 

Building permits, less feleunt pernerey cane rae 222,500 — 84 + 40 $ 4,009,236 $ 2,095,675 91 

Bank debits (thousands) scaioiereniniuidinninanes: 15,180 + 16 — 8 $ 162,544 $ 187,624 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t{]_ FS 17,148 + 8 + 16 $ 15,8385 $ 14,301 11 

Annual rate of deposit tarnover!______ ae 11.1 + 23 — 6 10.3 9.6 7 

EDINBURG (pop. 12,383) 

Postal receipts_____ sae $ 13,564 +102 — 6 $ 102,534 ¢ 101,335 1 

Building permits, an federal ahaa. sais 76,165 + 75 x 7 841,897 $ 641,848 $1 

Bank debits (thousands) ioniicniiena 7,669 + 8 — 2 a 98,516 z 92,214 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 21 $ 8,184 x + 8 $ 7,528 $ 8,630 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|__..____-_»____E 11.8 + 9 — 12 13.1 10.7 22 

EL PASO (pop. 162 9505") 

Retail sales*____.-_. iipiticealipinsiataea en + 33 + 9 13 
Apparel stores* ; SeodiandaeiCocmmeabante > > apa sags + 63 +17 11 
Automotive stores* + 38 RO el ni ork gaa a I i rer 24 
Department stores}... Seon ee eee en + 68 + 5 8 
Drug stores*___.____ pine Vere eee icceccmagad + 59 + 4 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores*_____. . scieeaeeeieiai oe + 30 + 47 es 29 
Lumber, building material, peter — 6 — 21 Minweeda! ee Od ens 19 
and hardware stores*___ 6 cca eet 
Piano and musical instrument shenes®.. Sinden re spitileiseais +104 +14 ‘atieiisaishal abdidesadi 20 

Postal receipts _________ $ 857,362 + 73 + 7 $ 2,528,875 $ 2,485,906 2 

Building permits, ‘lens federal contracts. -- $ 6,801,945 +128 +104 $ 38,599,922 $ 29,782,961 80 

Bank debits (thousands) : ceateendigne: a 266,625 + 10 + 6 $ 2,732,603 $ 2,876,766 15 

End-of-month deposits (thensands) $2. $ 135,411 + 38 x $ 180,341 $ 124,005 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|._...____»__E 24.0 + 8 + 6 21.0 19.2 9 

Employment|-____. jcocceias a 78,000 + 2 + 65 74,530 71,275 5 
Manufacturing enplapmaent ELIS aceon ese 12,070 x + 5 11,740 11,080 6 

Pereent unemployed) 3.6 0 — 12 4.1 4.6 11 
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Dec 1955 Dec 1955 January-December Jan-Dec 1955 
Dec from from rom 
Item 1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 1955 1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
FORT WORTH (pop. 315,5 78") 

Retail sales*_ ssnaiienadaiienias mchadiniens + 16 — 6 iia, ieee + 7 
Apparel stores® SE Re eae are eee pucsatanale + 76 — 1 penideaecs _———— — 7 
iD I retentions india — 18 — 84 a + 19 
I NN en sernistiniciinieions ne Ce + 60 + 9 peek oees Sos + 9 
Drug stores*___..-_ ee aoe en" + 30 + 4 = 5 aie 
Eating and dstehing eats. ne ae ee ae . — 7 Se ee = Ue oS Pe — 2 
Filing staticas?__.___ Sake ae anes + 2 + 21 + 28 
Food stores*______- a a . + 12 4. 3 + 38 
Furniture and becssheld 

appliance stores*_____ + 25 _ — 7 
Hay, grain, and feed puny + 8 — 32 . — 5 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* oe jens . * — 19 — 16 tata alveisleiaias + 8 

Postal receipts Bg 853,701 + 44 + 1 $ 6,801,473 $ 6,455,129 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contacts $ 2,189,277 — 28 — 54 $ 57,104,337 $ 46,885,083 + 22 

Bank debits (thousands) : 3 715,062 + 19 + 5 $ 7,241,498 $ 6,413,989 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $I) $ 364,283 — 8 + 5 z 361,232 $ 336,287 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]| 23.3 + 20 x 20.0 19.1 + 6 

Employment (area) || = soa 197,100 + 2 + 9 184,880 175,150 + 6 
Manufacturing enelepueant demand 8 a ss 60,450 + 1 +14 55,360 52,440 + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) jj __________ 3.5 0 — 19 4.5 5.0 — 10 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") 

Retail sales ____ a Ste Re Nee ee een : " + 46 — 4 =a ine a + 6 
Department -— ened ane i alindgnseatiniibnens . + 72 + 1 Sataccnaie a pis — £ 
Food stores._____ Seca teshsieseecnibancaiee = : + 10 — 6 bn? = A Oe = + 5 
Furniture and household 

Te - - + 85 — 10 i §g 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores._____»_»_»_»_»_» >_> : . + 4 — 11 fo x 

Postal receipts_ wt ‘ a 111,308 + 61 x z 866,984 $ 856,936 + 1 

Building oanaiie, ‘ions dederal cate. aceseamteeediae $ 138,000 — 58 — 67 $ 4,636,562 $ 6,918,546 — 22 

Bank debits (thousands)....000048... §$ 84,440 + 8 — 8 $ 954,016 g 912,705 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 28- $ 71,949 x + 65 $ 70,604 $ 70,256 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] ____ 14.2 + 9 — 10 18.5 12.9 4. £ 

Employment (area) |j____— 46,400 + 1 + 1 45,680 45,004 + 2 
Manufacturing englayment (area) Il caionipe 11,470 — 1 — 1 11,450 11,061 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) || ———_______ 5.6 — 6 — 6 6.1 6.0 +2 

GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 

Postal receipts____ tii 25,064 + 64 + 1 i 167,452 $ 154,778 + 8 

Building pennlie, wang federal esstensts_. $ 519,007 + 82 — 89 $ 12,790,702 $ 12,945,468 —- 1 

Bank debits (thousands) __ ale t 13,739 + 4 + 19 $ 158,098 $ 126,911 + 25 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|)___.__ FS 13,172 + 8 + 65 $ 12,378 g 10,889 +14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_____»_____ 12.7 + 2 + 10 12.8 11.7 + 9 

Employment (area) || oe ee ee 324,600 + 2 + 3 314,850 307,433 + 8 
Manufacturing ceahimnat (ares) I sata 79,625 x + 1 78,130 76,948 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) |j_-..____EE EE 1.9 — 6 — 21 2.5 3.1 — 19 

GLADEWATER ( pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts : : ee | 8,771 +104 — 11 $ 64,896 z 64,598 x 

Bank debits (themends) eechcaiaisenienic. ae 4,091 + 6 — 3 2 46,659 z 47,340 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ti enh ae 4,431 — 8 : $ 4,256 $ 4,274 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover}/_.__-_ 10.9 +11 — A 11.0 11.1 ins 

Employment (area) |j_ ace om 24,700 + 1 + 2 24,100 23,958 + 1 
Manufacturing nphurment denen) 6 ie 4,160 + 1 + 9 3,910 8,987 — 1 

Percent unemployed (area) |j_.-__»_-_E>__ 3.6 — 6 — 29 4.9 5.4 — ss 

GONZALES (pop. 5,659) 

Postal receipts_____ Science $ 7,681 + 41 — 80 $ 57,376 $ 61,177 — 6 

Building permits, ios feteral sontensts $ 21,500 + 24 — 33 ca 309,226 $ 228,956 + 88 

Bank debits (thousands) _ see ee 6,073 + 6 + 13 $ 63,200 $ 58,989 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t!] $ 6,495 — 1 + 8 $ 6,199 $ 5,828 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|}__._-»_»_»_>_E 11.2 + 7 + 7 10.2 10.1 1 4 

GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14 y594) 

Postal receipts__ ae es 31,156 + 59 + 1 $ 218,220 g 186,878 +17 

Building persaiia, ‘te federal euniveste. uae 186,588 — 61 — 45 $ 7,831,076 $ 6,038,480 + 56 

Employment (area) |j_...___ ies heaisecs 824,600 + 8 + 8 314,850 307,433 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) pas 79,625 x + 1 78,130 76,948 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) || ‘a 1.9 — 6 — 21 2.5 3.1 — 
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Percent change Percent change 








Dec 1955 Dec 1955 January-December Jan-Dec 1955 
Dec from from OO from 
Item 1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 1955 1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) 

Retail sales* J + 8 + 13 + 9 
Automotive stores* — 7 + 62 + 40 
Filling stations* bens — 9 + 18 + 138 
Food stores* ae . + 3 — 10 * — 10 

Postal receipts $ 4,401 +155 +1 $ 22,814 $ 21,481 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) oe 2,354 — 15 +17 $ $1,144 $ 30,574 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 2,999 — 3 — 7 $ 2,978 $ 3,203 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 9.3 — 15 + 22 10.5 9.5 + 11 

GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

Retail sales* meee + 4 — 13 : > 
Automotive stores* Bice — 10 — 26 ’ — 6 
Department and apparel stores = + 61 — 6 
Drug stores* : +. 47 Ao. 3g + 18 
Food stores* 0 + 15 — 4 — 1 
General merchandise stores* tod , + 54 — 9 + 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* saccade — 25 + 20 + 26 

Postal receipts $ 29,922 + 650 x $ 224,396 $ 221,768 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 20,100 — 75 — 67 $ 1,713,134 $ 1,271,476 + 35 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 13,271 + 38 + 5 $ 155,135 2 144,857 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 15,244 — 6 — 3 $ 15,201 $ 15,440 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 + 6 t 8 10.2 9.4 + 9 


HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038) 


Postal receipts $ 44,620 + 54 + 2 $ 342,250 $ $23,316 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 194,370 — 12 t+ 1 $ 3,369,051 $ 3,698,456 — 9 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 32,953 + 8 + 15 $ 439,365 $ 377,438 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| $ 22,698 + 1 + 1 $ 22,574 $ 21,328 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 17.5 + 9 + 14 19.5 17.7 + 10 

KILLEEN (pop. 21,076') 

Postal receipts a adoatan : $ 34,666 +- 62 — 24 $ 343,592 $ 327,322 + 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 78,250 +152 — 95 $ 3,590,121 $ 7,299,673 - §1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,025 + 17 + 2 $ 94,972 s 75,141 + 26 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf $ 6,272 — 1 a 4 $ 6,012 $ 8,989 — 31 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 15.3 +- 20 — 1 15.8 8.4 + 88 

HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) 

Postal receipts ; $ 13,382 +138 + 18 $ 76,076 $ 71,186 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 444,945 +140 +470 $ 2,166,817 $ 1,564,650 + 38 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,268 — 14 — 8 $ 116,154 $ 102,307 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {| $ 9,612 + 1 — 11 $ 9,784 $ 9,523 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 12.9 —14 + 4 11.9 10.7 + 11 

HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 

ES a eee = a= + 45 + 12 +11 
Apparel stores] ooo e cae + 74 + 14 + 8 
Automotive stores! . aE + 16 + 13 + 30 
Department storest : cots + 59 + 7 + 7 
Drug stores{ siete + 45 + 9 + 12 
Eating and drinking places{ +- 10 + 12 + 3 
Filling stations] + 6 + 10 + 15 
Food stores{ + 38 + 6 + 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores] ‘ : + 28 + 19 + 12 
Jewelry stores{ : + 68 — 18 — 6 
General merchandise stores] + 71 + 15 + 8 
Liquor stores { + 85 + 6 + 6 
Lumber, building material, 

ee LT ET ee TAL — 6 — 1 + 8 
Office, store, and school supply dealersJf... = We — 1 + 4 eds + 1 

Postal receipts $ 1,714,643 + 53 + 7 $ 13,460,624 $ 12,380,956 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,659,101 — 31 — 54 $137,766,753 $165,297,998 —17 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,240,183 + 13 + 3 $ 23,400,383 $ 21,219,565 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf! $ 1,296,425 + 8 + 6 $ 1,425,244 $ 1,120,188 + 27 

Annual rate of deposit turnover! 21.6 + 10 — 2 16.4 19.0 —14 

Employment (area) || 400,600 + 2 + 7 380,760 360,867 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 86,400 x + 7 84,260 80,833 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) || 2.7 — 7 — 25 3.4 4.1 — 17 
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Item 





Percent change 





Percent change 














HENDERSON (pop. 6 833) 

Retail sales* 

Automotive stores* 

Department and apparel stores ___ 

Food stores* 

Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* 
Postal receipts . 

Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) fll. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 





JASPER (pop. 4, 403° ‘a 


Retail sales* 
Automotive stores* 
Eating and drinking ery 
Filling stations* 
Food stores* 
General merchandise stores* 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 
Postal receipts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 


KILGORE loop: 9 638) 


Postal receipts 
3uilding permits, 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢|j 
Annual rate of deposit turnover| 


less federal contracts 


Employment (area) || 


Manufacturing employment (area) || 


Percent unemployed (area) ||__ 


LAMESA (pop. 10,704) 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|! 








LAMPAS: AS (om 4 se 


Retail sales* 

Automotive stores* 

Department and apparel stores 

Drug stores* 

Filling stations* 

Food stores* 

Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* 

Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 





LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328') 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal qustunate 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢|j 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'|! 
Employment (area) | 

Manufacturing employments (area) || 

Percent unemployed (area) ||___ - 


Dec 1955 Dec 1955 January-December Jan- ee 1955 
Dec from from fro: 

1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 1955 1954 Jan- Dec 1954 
+ 22 — 2 “ + 65 
d + 18 + 8 + 2 
+112 + 15 +S 
+ 25 + 6 ne 
—! — 83 — 30 : a + 16 
é 13,334 + 69 + 3 $ 100,046 $ 97,228 + 8 
$ 56,000 + 33 + 87 $ 636,754 $ 929,685 — 32 
$ 6,887 + 2 — 2 $ 16,743 $ 70,120 1 9 
$ 15,055 — 2 + 4 $ 14,268 $ 13,770 + 4 
5.4 + 2 — 7 5.4 5.1 4 6 
= + 32 + 4 z 
+ 25 + 22 + 15 
+ 14 + 9 + 3 
+ 4 + 24 + 9 
+ 21 + 4 + 2 
+107 + 2 To 
ee + 41 — 30 — 4 
$ 7,689 +. 45 + 4 $ 59,712 $ 55,091 4 £ 
z 7,036 + 30 + 39 3 64,651 g 54,293 + 19 
$ 6,953 + 7 + 5 3 6,419 $ 5,897 + 9 
12.6 + 25 + 30 10.1 9.2 + 10 
$ 20,914 + 61 + 8 $ 142,187 $ 140,848 + 1 
$ 62,808 — 37 — 35 $ 1,120,435 3 944,102 + 19 
¢ 14,566 x + 10 $ 168,496 $ 154,161 + 9 
3 16,242 + 2 + 4 $ 15,465 3 14,839 + 4 
10.9 0 + 5 10.9 10.4 + 65 
24,700 1 + 2 24,100 23,958 + 1 
4,160 + 1 + 9 3,910 3,937 — 1 
3.6 — 5 — 29 4.9 5.4 — 9 
$ 13,692 + 26 + 5 3 102,753 3 95,686 + 7 
$ 63,000 + 2 +416 z 444,300 $ 231,450 + 92 
eS 15,355 — 17 + 16 $ 127,695 $ 112,914 + 18 
Pa 14,656 + 1 + 1 $ 12,554 $ 11,386 + 10 
12.7 — 22 + 18 10.2 9.9 + 3 
a + 10 — 8 + 2 
— — 13 4 2 
+ 57 — 1 + 5 
+ 48 + 12 + 12 
+ 10 1 38 4 i 
+ 12 + 2 + 4 
— 26 — $2 + 82 
i 6,344 + 74 — 9 $ 47,457 $ 46,713 — 2 
$ 63,541 +262 + 4 $ 599,205 & 658,250 — 9 
3 4,454 + 9 + 5 $ 55,000 $ 49,241 + 12 
3 6,608 + 3 — 1 $ 6,753 é 6,510 + 4 
8.2 + 11 + 65 8.1 7.6 + 7 
$ 50,230 + 65 + 10 g 371,480 $ 351,056 + 6 
3 389,500 — 57 — 78 $ 6,220,527 $ 5,829,441 + 7 
$ 39,634 + 18 +- 12 $ 409,951 $ 378,624 + 8 
$ 38,251 + 8 — 1 g 36,454 $ 34,828 + 65 
12.6 + 16 + 11 11.2 10.9 + 8 
24,700 + 1 + 2 24,100 28,958 + 1 
4,160 + 1 + 9 3,910 3,937 — 1 
3.6 — 6 — 29 4.9 5.4 — 9 
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Item 


LAREDO (pop. 59,530') 
Department and apparel store sales 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ?|| 
Annual rate of deposit turnover! 


LOCKHART | (pop. 5 5,57 73 ) 
Department and apparel store sales 
Postal receipts : 

Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 


LUBBOCK (pop. ‘117 1886" y 
Retail sales... : 
Furniture and honsaheld 
appliance stores 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less dederel contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) : 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Employment| 
Manufacturing employment|| 
Percent anechatiadati 


LUFKIN (pop. 18,600) 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, lees federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {|| 
Annual rate of ar turnover || 


MARSHALL ( pop. 25,47 9) 
Department and apparel store sales 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) || 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 


MERCEDES (pop. 10. 081) 
Postal receipts.____ 
Building permits, lone ‘feteral. contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits iiteuntnda) tll 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 


MIDLAND (pop. 42, 600" ‘y 


Postal receipts 








Building permits, ene federal contracts 


Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢|| 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] 


MONAHANS (pop. 6, 31) ] 3 


Postal receipts 





Building permits, ns tokerel contracts 


Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| 
Annual rate of deposit turnover} 
NACOGDOCHES 
Postal receipts_. = 
Building permits, less Seleral omnis 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|| 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'|| 


(pop. 12,327 





Percent charge 














Dec 1955 Dec 1955 

Dec from from 
1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 

: + 44 + 16 

3 38,915 + 73 + 1 
$ 38,275 — 47 — 27 
$ 22,390 + 10 + 65 
$ 19,271 — 1 x 
13.9 + 10 + 4 

= + 72 + 3 

$ 6,785 + 97 + 10 
3 18,600 + 18 + 41 
$ 3,389 — 2 + 9 
3 5,065 + 1 x 
8.1 0 + 11 

+ 13 + 12 

+ 53 + 10 

. + 7 — 12 

$ 167,224 + 54 - 8 
$ 1,675,742 + 75 — 8 
$ 171,098 + 7 - 8 
3 103,894 + 10 — 8 
20.8 + 1 1 

43,900 x + 3 

4,670 + + 11 

4.1 — 2 — 9 

$ 25,307 + 69 + 4 
3 87,200 + 34 + 6 
2 25,305 + 28 + 30 
3 22,740 — 2 — 8 
13.2 + 31 + 40 

+ 97 x 

$ 28,900 + 49 — 8 
$ 386,147 + 65 +165 
$ 17,107 + 12 + 10 
$ 21,543 r i — 3 
9.6 + 12 + 13 

z 7,572 + 78 + 2 
$ 2,990 — 25 — 80 
$ 7,068 + 41 + 12 
$ 4,802 — 8 — 24 
16.9 + 63 + 42 

$ 85,988 + 60 + 8 
- $ 715,825 — 37 + 20 
$ 65,421 + 8 + 15 
$ 84,703 + 13 + 13 
9.8 0 + 4 

$ 9,901 + 71 x 
$ 119,377 +150 +622 
$ 8,575 +14 + 19 
$ 8,464 +17 + 8 
13.1 + 4 + 10 

3 14,653 + 42 + 4 
$ 30,918 — 95 — 14 
$ 11,063 + 7 + 4 
$ 14,891 — 2 + 8 
8.8 + 7 0 


January- Dece ember 


$ 1,191,257 


$ 27,618,191 
$ 1,637,378 
$ 95,569 
17.5 
42,530 

»45 
3 187,163 
$ 2,346,415 
$ 237,321 
$ 23,300 
10.2 


= 221,182 


$ 3,448,119 
$ 182,741 
$ 21,136 

8.6 
$ 59,523 
$ 50,830 
$ 74,090 
$ 5,584 

13.3 
$ 631,909 
$ 14,957,087 
$ 694,324 
$ 84,512 

8.2 
$ 68,045 
$ 1,724,17 
$ 91,416 
$ 7,505 

12.2 
$ 128,077 
$ 1,826,847 
$ 125,952 
$ 14,702 

8.6 





f + 11 

$ 305,569 + 2 
3 717,720 — 12 
$ 228,934 + 10 
$ 18,497 + 4 
12.4 + 6 

+ 8 

$ 45,599 — 1 
$ 194,405 +117 
$ 37,093 + 9 
3 4,879 — 1 
7.6 + 9 

+ 82 

17 

+ 15 

$ 1,089,746 + 9 
$ 26,395,944 + 6 
$ 1,402,810 17 
$ 87,138 + 10 
16.1 + 9 

40,221 +°6 
3,940 + 13 

5.0 — 10 

$ 176,152 + 6 
$ 1,902,935 + 23 
$ 194,862 + 22 
$ 22,910 + 2 
8.5 + 20 

+ 2 

$ 211,105 + 5 
$ 2,014,371 + 71 
$ 163,499 + 12 
$ 21,039 x 
7.8 + 10 

$ 59,558 2 
$ 73,584 — $1 
$ 75,429 — 2 
$ 5,890 — 65 
12.8 + 4 

$ 575,531 + 10 
$ 2,482,595 +502 
3 598,255 + 16 
$ 69,764 + 21 
8.6 — 6 

$ 65,219 + 4 
$ 572,985 +201 
t 77,089 + 19 
$ 6,922 + 8 
11.1 + 10 

$ 123,302 + 4 
= 951,573 + 39 
$ 110,454 + 14 
$ 14,799 — 1 
7.5 + 15 


1954 


he c ont change 


Jan-Dec 1955 
from 
Jan-Dec 1954 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 





LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





Item 


Percent change 





Percent change 








NAVASOTA (pop. 5,188) 


Retail sales* 
Automotive stores* 
Filling stations*___ : ta chs 
Food stores* 
Lumber, building material, 


Postal receipts cain 
Building permits, less Sederel sete. = 





NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12 2,210) 


Postal receipts 

Building permits, bei Setned o contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) foo? ete 
End-of-month deposits (themundad tll 
Annual rate of sescteie it turnover||_. 





ODESSA (pop. 50,807°) 


Postal receipts—.______ tas 
Building permits, less Sedevel contracts ____ 
Bank debits (thousands) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $l a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover||__ 








ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) i cite 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) }|]____ 
Annual rate of inediee turnover|| ont veaens 





P. AL E STINE (pop. 15,063") 


Postal receipts 

Building permits, less federal netinat.. 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) fj 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| 





P. AMPA (pop. 20 48) 


Postal receipts ee : 
Building permits, less tend niente. 

Bank debits (thousands) wie BENET Es eS 
End-of-month deposits (tensed) 38 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'| 





PLAINVIEW (pop. 14,044) 
RII sos Siatendr nana cmccrirenses ae 
Department and speed: stores 
Postal receipts : Sti 
Building permits, less federal contracts 





PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") 


Retail sales* Semone 
Department and menial dom 
Eating and drinking places*__. 
Food stores* 

Furniture and household 


Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf} 
Annual rate of deposit turnover]! ee 
Employment (area) || seta 
Manufacturing employment (area) || 


Dec 1955 Dec 1955 January-December Jan-Dec 1955 
Dec from from from 

1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 1955 1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
+ 18 + 6 ae | 
4. 16 + 11 + 5 
— 4 — 6 — 3 
ale + 4 a oS 7 = 
and hardware stores*____.____. ie rae poe — 8 — 10 : + 6 
$ 8,070 +125 + 12 2 50,378 $ 49,492 + 2 
= 0 —100 —100 3 479,019 $ 185,930 +158 
2 27,941 +123 — 8 $ 158,317 3 159,933 — 1 
$ 70,725 — 1 — 73 $ 2,185,700 $ 1,458,410 + 50 
3 9,205 + 23 + 23 $ 93,075 $ 83,200 + 12 
$ 10,216 — 4 — 2 $ 10,312 $ 9,823 + & 
10.6 + 26 + 20 9.0 8.5 + 6 
3 78,023 + 75 + 6 $ 541,290 $ 459,457 + 18 
2 691,251 — 56 — 35 $ 20,465,711 $ 13,895,979 + 47 
$ 51,293 + 11 + 24 $ 538,945 $ 428,561 + 26 
é 36,527 + 2 — 6 $ 36,590 $ $3,578 + 9 
17.0 + 12 + 30 14.7 12.8 + 15 
$ 30,880 + 96 — 1 $ 201,029 $ 201,879 x 
3 468,896 + 95 +118 $ 4,820,960 $ 2,846,954 + 69 
$ 21,659 + 19 + 6 3 245,949 $ 229,468 + 7 
$ 25,487 + 8 + 2 $ 24,240 $ 24,492 — 1 
10.3 +17 + 5 10.1 9.4 + 7 
$ 25,449 +123 + 3 $ 139,351 $ 135,367 + 8 
$ 218,177 +158 + 97 $ 1,627,412 $ 963,520 + 69 
$ 7,485 + 24 + 14 Sg 76,482 $ 70,744 + 8 
$ 13,387 — 1 + 2 3 18,128 $ 12,872 + 2 
6.7 + 24 + 12 5.8 5.5 + 6 
$ 81,873 + 98 + 9 $ 200,927 $ 190,299 + 6 
$ 172,795 — 28 + 36 $ 8,861,048 $ 2,829,454 + 86 
3 17,325 + 10 + 6 z 190,904 $ 177,328 + 8 
pera $ 21,594 + 1 — 8 $ 21,097 < 20,825 + 1 
9.7 + 9 + 9 9.0 8.5 + 6 
+ 25 — 20 + 1 
aa + 67 — 13 Bee ee ee os 
$ 27,506 + 97 — 5 t 174,573 $ 172,235 + 1 
3 333,000 +111 +158 $ 3,598,400 $ 2,275,550 + 58 
+ 382 i i cee + 10 
+ 81 + 11 " = + 10 
— 9 ot | i cee — 6 
+ 25 x — 65 
+ 61 eo ee we ee eer + 6 

appliance stores* CE te eee 

+7 + 2 +14 
3 79,605 +104 + 1 £ 483,587 $ 474,114 + 2 
3 211,821 — $2 +151 $ 4,729,025 $ 3,490,974 + 35 
$ 57,949 + 8 + 6 $ 642,549 $ 558,410 + 16 
$ 42,875 — 7 + 9 3 43,446 $ 38,926 + 12 
15.6 + 11 — 6 14.8 14.4 + 3 
84,500 + 1 + 65 82,320 79,214 + 4 
27,425 — 1 + 6 27,200 26,425 + 8 
5.2 — 5 —17 6.2 7.0 — 11 


Percent anaes (area) || 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 









































Percent change P erc reams change 
Dec 1955 Dec 1955 January- Dece mber Jen- -Dec 1955 
Dec from from —_——_-—— —_—_—_—- from 
Item 1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 1955 1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
PARIS (pop. 21,643') 

Department and apparel store sales... erates enone +206 +100 ’ , + 17 

Postal receipts... = pac ccs $ 25,826 + 66 + 2 $ 187,122 $ 190,275 — 2 

Building permits, less Sulenel contracts $ 99,243 — 28 + 8 $ 1,240,272 3 999,224 + 24 

Bank debits (thousands) rae $ 16,475 — 4 + 17 $ 166,723 $ 153,465 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t/ $ 16,170 — 1 + 5 $ 14,721 $ 14,314 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] -_______ : se 12.1 — 2 + 7 11.3 10.7 + 6 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 

Postal receipts... sciamaeabeieien ae 6,911 + 89 + 7 a 47,023 $ 48,095 + 2 

Building erniin, hans ‘federal henein re $ 33,900 — 58 — 27 $ 911,130 $ 1,508,610 — 40 

Bank debits (thousands) Bs eee se 4,620 + 9 + 26 $ 46,267 $ 44,598 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f||_- ee 4,949 — 8 + 34 3 4,297 $ 3,678 +17 

Annual rate of deposit turnover'||_ ebipee 11.1 + 12 — 10 10.8 12.1 — 11 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 62 1359) 

Retail sales + 46 x cs + 1 
Department and ‘wend stores ieee ane + 84 + 8 sbeettaata + 4 

Postal receipts... se ae 88,334 + 44 + 2 g 680,122 $ 657,346 + 83 

Building permits, lak: Getewal ienieaste — 308,042 + 23 — 68 $ 7,738,465 $ 7,878,801 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands)... eer $ 48,100 + 10 + 6 $ 527,287 3 479,636 + 10 

End-of-month deposits Cieeenasin) $4 Se rR le 46,462 + 1 — 2 $ 46,144 $ 45,299 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover] __.._.___-_______ 12.5 + 10 + 9 11.4 10.6 + 8 

Employment]... nna es a inedacieaiilainceas 22,950 x + 2 22,650 22,121 + 2 
Menatestering nsleniatl. eee eee 2,770 — 9 x 3,030 2,748 + 10 

I I orcs sec rictrecncnetcecienins 4.6 + 21 — 10 4.6 5.3 — 18 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449,521") 

Retail sales*_..._.______.. See ninscacen + 80 — 5 ae 
Apparel eteves*_ as + 63 — 7 ome’ Acie — 1 
Automotive tere schctbsi a + 11 — 8 - 28 
Department storesf_________ + 55 eee ees + 6 
Drug stores*._____.__ sielieniasibeuccieaeshiinievaiatnickaies desnicnti + 44 | oe + 2 
Eating and ditehing pray bddeattatmiicans. > 4 alieaalias + 7 — ill — 2 
I I ene Seneca — 1 x + 12 
Food stores*.__...__- pa eames |) meaty + 28 + 8 Lg 
Furniture and ell 

appliance stores*__..____. : + 35 + 6 + 8 
General merchandise stores®. Bactecereeateestoceecsl™ |.) trapeubteaes = + 58 + eben 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores*...___.__. Semen sinodieastocaide — 28 — 83 pn ee ee mee — 8 

Postal receipts BS 859,861 + 47 + 6 $ 6,708,254 $ 6,381, 014 + 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts... $3,998,295 — 6 — 30 $ 57,624,658 $ 57,552,321 x 

Bank debits (thousands) —_... a 501,044 + 12 + 5 $ 5,520,730 $ 4,856,856 + 14 

End-of-month deposits iskemeniiie) 24 Oe 349,852 + 1 + 8 $ 389,199 g 315,465 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|}_...._»_»______ 17.3 + 12 + 1 16.3 15.4 + 6 

Employment||._. none oe a rreaeny 186,000 + 2 + 3 180,730 177,017 + 2 
Manufacturing aeienth.. Leics 22,450 0 + 8 21,880 20,227 + 8 

Percent peneenmcieoeit Mearra hes : PALER Se SOR 3.4 — 6 — 45 5.1 72 — 29 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) 

Postal receipts ; $ 19,270 + 88 + 1 $ 138,042 $ 138,697 x 

Building permits, lene Selered eeatmnete ae 108,855 + 78 — 67 $ 2,618,734 $ 1,874,442 + 40 

Bank debits (thousands) = MP Ese lee | 6,658 + 12 + 12 $ 75,678 in 64,463 +17 

End-of-month deposits (Uanesnnds) $8 $ 9,173 x + 12 $ 8,685 $ 8,430 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||________ a 8.7 + 9 + 2 8.7 7.6 + 14 

SHERMAN (pop. 25,855" a 

Retail sales... ‘ eraneees eon sachet + 20 — 9 + 10 
Department and apparel stores wars a ae + 86 + 7 + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 4 + 6 Pa ioerece , + 19 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores _._. Pn es ae ee ; — 34 — ill eae + 17 

Postal receipts ‘ = $ 47,107 + 70 + 10 330,200 $ 299,558 + 10 

Building permits, less dated < contracts ieee eee ae 248,991 +113 +186 $ 2,971,252 $ 2,406,766 + 23 

Bank debits (thousands) —~ —- $ 29,147 x x $ 831,349 $ 314,987 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f|! $ 18,490 + 2 + 8 $ 18,067 $ 16,081 + 12 


Annual rate of deposit turnover]... 19.1 + 1 — 6 18.3 19.6 — 7 
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Percent change Percent change 





Dec 1955 Dec 1955 January- December Jan-Dec 1955 
Dec from from a ——_— from 
Item 1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 1955 1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
SEGUIN (pop. 14,000) 
Postal receipts $ + 69 9 3 107,251 $ 116,072 — § 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4+-826 +1855 $ 1,908,195 $ 1,008,451 + 89 
Bank debits (thousands) $ + 1 + 14 $ 92,577 $ 84,529 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ + 1 - 8 $ 8,685 $ 8,430 i 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|| — 80 — 24 5.7 5.0 4. 46 
SLATON (pop. 5,036) 
Postal receipts $ 6,165 +108 — 1 $ 35,654 $ 35,692 x 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,425 — 94 — 97 $ 335,600 $ 175,886 + 91 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 3,736 } 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]] $ 4,582 + 21 


Annual rate of deposit turnover| 10.7 - 11 


SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890" ) 


Postal receipts $ 10,822 + 81 - 2 $ 79,370 $ 76,695 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts 3 36,920 + 60 + 90 : : 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 7,891 + 1 + 2 $ 88,254 $ 86,323 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) }|! $ 10,848 inn 3 — $ 10,573 $ 10,986 ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover] bao. 8.7 - 2 + 65 8.3 7.9 + 5 
SWE ETWATER (pop. 13. 619) 
Postal receipts $ 23,749 +140 + 11 $ 156,436 = 164,151 — 5 
Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 36,700 + 4 — 17 $ 1,921,765 $ 907,085 4112 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,472 — 10 + 18 $ 111,840 $ 105,501 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ?|| $ 11,981 + 6 + 8 $ 10,640 $ 10,285 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover'| : 11.9 - 12 + 17 10.5 10.3 1 g 
TAYLOR (pop. 9, 07 : 
Postal receipts 3 $ 12,682 + 65 x $ 95,625 g 95,842 x 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 34,250 - 47 +161 $ 1,067,573 $ 1,116,452 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,188 - 8 30 $ 104,684 £ 118,768 — 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) |] $ 10,521 — 25 — 23 $ 14,003 $ 15,107 —_ 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.0 + 1] 12 7.5 7.9 — § 
TEMPLE (pop. indicus 
Retail sales + 36 8 oa 
Department and apparel stores + 42 1 + 6 
Drug stores + 5 + 1 4. § 
Food stores . — + 19 + 1 Cer 
Furniture and howeleehd 
appliance stores . : < + 57 — 56 + 6 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores.________ : , + 29 — 31 + 6 
Postal receipts $ 45,360 + 68 x $ $39,171 $ 838,241 x 
Building permits, less federal aianin $ 1,408,975 +610 +506 $ 6,831,771 $ 8,212,347 + 66 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,881 + 7 + 9 $ 241,813 $ 206,459 +17 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) fi $ 29,453 + 18 + 4 $ 24,736 $ 24,505 ae | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover]! : 8.8 + J + 7 9.8 8.4 4+. 17 
TEXARKANA (pop. 24,753) _ 
Postal receipts§ $ 73,875 + 51 — 6 $ 580,837 $ 580,828 x 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 103,485 + 83 — 35 $ 2,000,768 $ 1,871,782 + 46 
Bank debits (thousands) § $ 43,355 + 8 + 11 $3 459,171 $ 424,039 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f]] $ 18,611 + 65 + 8 $ 17,629 $ 17,697 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover|] : 18.6 + 4 — 4 12.5 11.8 + 6 
Employment$ || 35,250 0 + 1 84,760 84,792 x 
Manufacturing enployment$t 5,730 — 3 + 5 5,620 5,897 — 6 
Percent unemployed§ || 7.7 + 5 —17 8.5 11.1 — 28 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") 
Department and apparel store sales 5 + 77 — 4 ater | 
Postal receipts s 26,970 +- 86 _ $ 185,462 $ 184,090 | 
Building permits, less federal contracts 3 472,450 — 34 —1 $ 6,298,405 $ 7,021,809 — 10 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 34,626 + 24 + 37 $ 334,820 $ 309,714 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf] z 28,513 — 1 + 9 $ 27,773 $ 25,799 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover]! ___ 14.5 + 26 + 20 12.1 12.0 + 1 
Employment (area) |! 46,400 + 1 + 1 45,680 45,004 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) |! 11,470 — 1 — 1 11,450 11,061 + 4 
Percent unemployed (area) || 5.6 — 56 — 6 6.1 6.0 + 2 
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Percent change Percent change 
Dec 1955 Dec 1955 January-December ~ Jan- Dec 1955 
Dec rom rom $$ _______ ae from 
Item 1955 Nov 1955 Dec 1954 1955 1954 Jan-Dec 1954 
TYLER (pop. 49,443") 

Postal receipts. nnn 98,434 + 62 + 10 $ 766,898 $ 732,988 + 5& 

Building pertain, ‘hi Goleaed esahanale.. sachesiecaeg. ta 493,105 — 38 — 45 $ 13,156,227 $ 12,383,904 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) See 87,802 + 26 + 25 3 860,360 $ 730,143 =< $6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tll. can aeaes eee 61,080 + 7 + 2 $ 57,643 $ 56,485 sg 

Annual rate of deposit turnover]}_..______--___ 17.8 + 20 + 23 14.9 12.9 + 16 

VICTORIA (pop. 16 idl 

Retail sales*__ ~ a —— + 20 2 it, peal eae ere ee + 7 
Automotive ‘stores*® eee acres ems + 30 + 21 + 21 
Department and apparel stores. plececipanabecadiies' "|! =) emaameecesia + 99 + 2 oe 
Eating and drinking places* s + 9 + 8 are 
ee tice wm + 2 oe. 8 sae 
Food stores* Saaanashichuceacocictatalmaaani sechiaaielol + 21 wa ie 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores*_._.______. Sra astern eee Eg eo + 81 — 7 eee ee Dare ae 
General merchandise stores*_ solidiiapeddepec aa ksi 7 each +1651 mee TS ae 4 rv eT 
Lumber, building material, 
and hgrdware stores*___._.____ = — x +169 Sci : + 29 
Postal receipts_. : ss $ 45,081 + 88 + 19 = 301,413 ES 269,485 + 12 
Building parnaite, py peraary contracte 3 878,085 — 80 +111 
WACO (pop. 101,824) 

TN a iis at + 48 + 2 we + 18 
Apparel im. OSA era ee ee ee ee pa in + 69 + 4 aaa: x 
I I oie Secacoiabe + 19 <a + 30 
II OU Yi cece nae + 78 + 7 + 12 
Florists. ne ancenncinnennncioeenieias aaa id + 57 + 13 5 9 
Furnitore | and ‘household 

nN ne eee + 35 + ¥F + 10 
General merchandise stores. eeaoesacacataaetssind Scie + 66 + 2 eS 5 en eee et ec ee ee nee 

Postal receipts... ee, ee 702 + 87 + 8 $ 1,480,096 €.% 364, 870 Lig 

Building permits, less federal contracts eI ET eS —~ $ 1,051,489 x — 9 $ 14,426,219 $ 14,562,303 Soe 

Bank debits (thousands) ... 3 93,155 + 8 + 6 $ 1,042,802 $ 965,823 he 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t1_ $ 70,371 + 2 — 8 $ 68,224 $ 65,094 + 65 

Annual rate of deposit turnover|| es 16.1 + 9 + 7 15.3 14.9 ao 9 

Employment} ______ nnn 46,800 —- 1 + 2 46,470 44,421 ae 
Manufacturing ital. iene 8,360 ma ¥ ing 8,600 8,378 +38 

Percent unemployed||_____.. 4.7 + 4 — 16 5.2 6.3 ae 

WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,192") 

Department and apparel store sales__.__»____ aranperern + 98 | i eigen toner — § 

Postal receipts... 3 144, 143 + 65 + 1 $ 1,049,712 $ 1,002,355 soa 

Building permits, less federal contracts pai as | «§ (2,406,687 + 18 + $ 14,140,226 $ 10,342,630 + 87 

Bank debits (thousands) . 3 114,781 + 13 + 15 $ 1,157,261 $ 1,018,892 +14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) fi)... $ 110,918 + 65 — 1 3 105,216 $ 101,900 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover||_______ 12.7 + 9 + 15 11.0 10.0 + 10 

Employment|... aera ee cneeenoneren 37,850 + 2 + 4 36,210 84,875 ote i 
Manufacturing cnatepmnell... nineties 3,840 — 7 — § 3,460 8,378 tg 

PE ONS a es 8.4 — 11 — 15 4.3 5.4 — 20 

si 1955 es - hg 1955 End-of- 1955 
OTHER CITIES Postal aeons selena ccutnata (thom of dols) (thous of don) Tt F ie oy Sed 

CALDWELL (pop. 2,109) —____.__. Bia ED.| $ 20,815 $ 4,015 5.2 

SN RR MN Pac crc 49, ,088 parse ea $ 27,954 $ 4,022 7.0 

Gives (pep. 2,668) —___ $ 30,538 Seenonentacis $ 21,906 $ 4,176 5.2 

Piaare teen. 2004) FRE O ctohdaiemacs $ 28,487 $ 3,423 8.3 

McKINNEY (pop. 10,560)... cose Ristessers $ 940,209 $ 80,539 $11,756 6.9 

PHARR (pop. 8,690) .._.._______-_____..._ $ 58,187 Sasi $ 48,926 $ 3,466 12.7 

SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) rnctlensaesiennaeienaitomiae«. *) sbasiiee seimeasing $ 85,673 $ 3,858 9.2 

SNYDER (pop. 14,111") ~_ eee, 417 $2,256,285 $155,895 s 

WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) : $1,108,727 $120,435 $11,474 10.5 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

*Preliminary. 

tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston for Harris County. 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 

TRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

"1950 Urbanized Census. 

|Semiannual data are averages. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 








AV erage a 
Dec Nov 
1955 1955 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity (100.0) .... Se Oe 174* 1y3* 
Index of bank debits i : ; 197 204 
Index of bank debits in the United States 178 182 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual rate) 311.4 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted 111.3 111.2 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted 114.7 115.0 
tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston, eeaaer- ae . 116.7 
Index of postal receipts om 269 286 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings i in the Southwestern District | 
(10.0) as SSR : 93 99 
Corporation charters issue »d (number) . 337 
+Index of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for price changes (4.2) 253 244 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales 29 280 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states 25 264 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States 239 228 
Business failures (number) 16 19 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price Sealed (46.8) 152° 
Index of total retail sales ; ' 7 169* 
Durable-goods stores bea coieasiel Bioee 171* 
Nondurable-goods stores pert cis 169* 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores ; 67.0 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) 302 28 258 
tIndex of crude oil runs to stills (3.9) : 135 ; 127 
Index of cottonseed crushed : 116 f] 150 
tIndex of construction authorized, adjusted for price changes (9.4) 2 ‘ 150* 141 
Index of construction authorized... : 96 * 75 206* 2 186 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8. 1) ; : 123 25 117 
Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39=100 y 121 221 117 
Index of gasoline consumption... : ; 175 162 72] 173 
Index of industrial production in the United States. 144 143 3 125 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 280° 286* 297 241 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) ............. $110,141 $120,930 $106,317 $111,196 
Index of dairy products manufactured ...... 56* 47* 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 247 253 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States, parity index—unad- 

justed, 1910-14—100 és 27 279 280 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to US. prices paid by farmers 89 91 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 262 262 273 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 236 242 238 
Index of farm cash income, unadjusted ata 100* 146* 150 


FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in the Dallas district (millions) 2,4618 $ 2,4318 2,3878 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 

(millions) 3,905§ 3,845§ 3,8428 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 

(millions) : : 2,760 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions). 7,478 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) 73,080 
Federal Internal Revenue Collections (thousands) $ 94.088 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) : ,330.6* 2,289.5 2,274.9 
Tota] manufacturing employment (thousands) are: ag 447.4 441.5 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 215.4* 215.2 212.0 
Nondurable- goods employment (thousands) : 231.8* 2323 229.5 


2,697 2,670 
6,648 6,669 
75,111 67,535 
177,599 $107,218 


th thASH 





An Seuves are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months ney 1947-49, except “where indicated ond are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmarks. 


*Preliminary. 

+The index of business activity is the weighted averages of the indexes indicated by a dagger (7). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 

$Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves; individual loan items are shown gross. Figures are not strictly comparable 
with previous published figures. 


fEleven-month averages. 








